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The His roRY of CHARLES I; 
continued. A. D. 1643. 


HE ſituation of England was, 
at this time, truly wretched and 
deplorable. Not only were the 

different counties and provinces 
| * engaped in open war againſteach 
other; every town, every village, almoſt e- 
very family was divided within itſelf ; and 
| A 2 the 


4 The Hiſtory of ExdLAuNp. 
the whole kingdom was ſhaken with the 
moſt violent convulſions... Conventions for. a 
neutrality, though, in ſeyeral places, they had 
been formed, and confirmed by the moſt 
ſolemn oaths, yet being declared illegal by 
the two houſes, were immediately diſſolved, 
and the fire of civil diſcord was diffuſed in- 
to every quarter, | | 
The altercation of diſcourſe, the contro- 
verſies of the pen, but above all, the decla- 
mations of the pulpit, exaſperated the minds 
of men againſt each other, and augmented 
the blind rage of party. Fierce, however, 
and inflamed as were the diſpoſitions of the 
Engliſh, by a war, both civil and religious, 
that great deſtroyer of humanity ; all the 
tranſactions of this period are leſs diſgraced 
by atrocious deeds, either of treachery or 
cruelty, than were ever any inteſtine com- 
motions, which had ſo long a continuance : 
a circumſtance, which will be found to re- 
fle& great honour on the national character 
of that people, now ſo unhappily rouſed to 
arms. | 
In the north, the lord Fairfax ated as 
general of the parliament, the earl of New- 
caſtle as the king's. This laſt nobleman 
was the author of thoſe aſſociations, which, 
afterwards, became ſo common in other 
parts of the kingdom. He engaged in a 
if league 
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league for the king the counties of Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, 
and Durham; and, foon after, he perſuad- 
ed other counties to join in the ſame aſſoci- 
ation. 

Hearing that Fairfax, aſſiſted by Hotham 
and the garriſon of Hull, was reducing the 
ſouthern parts of Yorkſhire ; he ſuddenly 
marched with a body of four thouſand men, 
and took immediate poſſeſſion of Vork. At 
Tadcaſter, he fell upon the forces of the 
parliament, and obliged them to quit the 
place; but his victory was not deciſive, In 
ſeveral other actions he gained ſome petty 
advantages : but the chiet benefit, accruing 
from his enterpriſes, was the maintaining 
the king's authority in the northern coun- 
ties, 

In another part of the kingdom, the lord 
Broke. was killed by a thor, while he was 
ſecuring Litchfield tor the partiament. He 
happened, it ſeems, to be furveying, from 
a window, St. Chad's cathedral ia that city, 
where a party of the royaliits had fortified 
themſelves, 

He was clad in complete armour, but 
was ſhot in the eye by a random bullet. He 
was a zealous Puritan ; and had formerly 
ſaid, that he hoped to ſce the ruin of all 
the cathedrals in England, The royalitits 
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6 Je Hife of Enctany, 
were pleaſed to interpret this accident in 
their own favour: they repreſented-it as a 
juſt judgment of heuven for bis impiety; 
and obſerved, that he was killed on St. 
Chad's day, by a ſhot from St. Chad's ca- 
thedral, which pierced that very eye with 
22 he hoped to ſee the ruin of all cathe- 

rals. | mem 90 Q 

Sir William Waller began to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf among the parliamentary generals. 
After reducing Wincheſter and Chicheſter, 
He directed his march towards Glouceſter, 
Which was in a manner hlockaded by lord 
Herbert, who had raiſed a confiderable 

army in Wales for the royal party. While 
he charged the Welch on one fide, the gar- 
riſon of Glouceſter attacked them on the 
other. The enemy were routed ; five hun- 

dred men were left dead upon the ſpot; a 
thouſand taken priſoners ; and Herbert him- 
Jelf eſcaped with difticulty to Oxford. 

Hereford, accounted a ſtrong town, ſe- 
cured by a numerous garriſon, was ſurren- 
dered to Waller, from the pufillanimity of 
colonel Price, the governour. Tewkeſbury 

Jhared the ſame fate. Worceſter refuftd 
him admittance ; and Waller, without leav- 
ing any garriſons in his new conqueſts, re— 
rurned ro Glouceſter, and thence repaircd to 
the army under the carl of Eſſex. 


But 


A CunaAlLMKS 1. 

But the moſt important events, Joring 
this winter-ſeaſon, happened in the weſt, 
where Sir Ralph Hopton, with his ſmall 
troop, fled into Cornwall before the earl of 


Bedford. That nobleman, deſpiſing ſo incon- 


ſiderable a force, relinquiſhed the purſuit, 
and left the taſk of ſuppreſſing the royal 
party to the ſheriffs of the county. 

But the inhabitants of Cornwall were 
ſtrongly attached to the king's intereſt. 
While Sir Richard Buller and Sir Alexan- 
der Carew lay at Launceſton, and exerted 


themſelves with great induſtry in executing 


the parliament's ordinance, with regard to 
the militia, a meeting of the county was 


ſummoned at Truro; and after Hopton 


ſhewed them his commiſſion from the earl 
of Hertford, the king's general, it was re- 
ſolved to put the laws in force, and clear the 
county of theſe invaders, The trained- 
bands were accordingly aſſembled, Laun- 
ceſton reduced, and all Cornwall ſubjected 

to the authority of the king. 
Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the Corniſh 
royaliſts. determined to levy a force, which 
ſhould do his majeſty more effeQual ſervice. 
Sir Bevil Granville, the - moſt popular man 
of that country, Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir 
Nicholas Slanning, Arundel, and Trevan- 
nion, undertook, at their own expence, to 
| aſſemble 
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8. The Hiſtory of EncLanD:; 
aſſemble an army for the king; and their 
great intereſt in Cornwall ſoon enabled them 
to accompliſh their purpoſe, 

The parliament, informed of theſe pro- 
ceedings, ſent orders to Ruthven, a Scotch- 
man, governor of Plymouth, to collect all the 
forces of Dorſet, Somerſet, and Devon, and 
to make an entire conqueſt of Cornwall; and 
the earl of Stamford was ordered to join him 
with a conſiderable ſupply. Ruthven, having 
entered Cornwall by bridges thrown over the 
Tamar, haſtened to an action; leſt Stamford 
ſhould come up, and divide with him the 
honour of that victory, of which he was aſ- 
ſured, and the glory of which he meant to 
appropriate ſolely to himſelf. The royal- 
iſts, in like manner, were deſirous of bring- 
ing the matter to an iſſue before Ruthven's 
army ſhould receive ſo conſiderable a rein- 
forcement. The battle was fought on Bra- 
doc-down; and the king's forces, though infe- 
rior to the enemy in number, obtained a 
complete victory. Ruthven, with the ſhat- 


tered remains of his army, fled to Saltaſh ; 


and when that town ſurrendered, he eſcap- 
ed, almoſt alone and unattended, into Ply- 
mouth. Stamford returned, and diſtributed 
his forces into Plymouth and Exeter. 
Notwithſtanding theſe advantages, the Cor- 
niſh royaliſts Were fo diſtreſſed for want of 


rr . > 
money and ammunition, that they. were glad 
to agree to a convention of neutrality and 
with the parliamentary party in Deyonſhire ; 
and this neutrality laſted during the winter. 
In che ſpring it was broken, by order of the 
two houſes; and war was renewed, feem- 
ingly with great diſadvantage to the royal 

arty. 

Stamford. having collected a body of near 
ſeven thouſand men, well furniſhed with 
money, Ae and amunition, marched 
againft the royaliſts, who were not half his 
number, and were almoſt deſtitute of every 
neceſſary accommodation. But the natural 
gallantry of theſe troops, headed by the 
prime gentry of the county, made them 
over look theſe diſadvantages ; and they de- 
termined immediately to give the enemy 
battle. 

Stamford, being encamped on the top of 
a high hill near Stratton, they attacked him 
in four diviſions, at five 1a the morning, 
having lain all night on their arms. Oue 
diviſion was conducted by lord Mohun and 
Sir Ralph Hopton, anccher by Sir Bevil 
Granville and Sir John Berkley, a third by 
Slanning and "Trevannion, a fourth by Bal- . 
ſet and Godolphin. 

In this manner the action began; the 
king's forces advancing with the utmoſt vi- 


gour 
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gour thoſe four ways up the hill, and their 
enemies as obſtinately endeavouring to te- 
pulſe them. The fortune of the day ſeem- 
ed very doubtful, till the Corniſh officer; 
were informed, that they had only four bar. 
rels of powder remaining. This defect, 
Which they took care to conceal from the 


ſoldiers, they determined to ſupply by their 


courage. They agreed to keep their fire, 
till they ſhould reach the top of the hill, 
where they could be on equal ground with 
the enemy, 

The bravery of the officers was ſo well 
ſeconded by the ſoldiers, that the parliamen- 
tary forces began, on all ſides, to give way. 
Major- general Chidley, who commanded 
them (for Stamford kept at a diſtance) be- 
haved with great intrepidity ; for when he 
Jaw his men recoil, himſelf advanced with a 
good ſtand of pikes, and ruſhing into the 
thickeſt of the fight, was at laſt ſurrounded 
and taken priſoner, His men, diſpirited by 


this event, gave ground apace; inſomuch that 


the four parties of royaliſts, growing nearer 
and nearer as they advanced, at laſt all met 
upon the plain at the top ; where they cele- 


brated their victory with ſhouts of joy and 
exultation. | 


The tranſactions in the weſt were now be- 
come of ſo much importance, that they en- 


gaged 


- 
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ged the moſt ſerious attention, both of 
the king and parliament. The king dif- 
patched the marquis of Hertford and prince 
Maurice with a body of horſe ; who hav- 
ing joined the Cornith army, ſoon ſubdued 
the county of Devon; and penetrating in- 
to Somerſet, began to reduce it to ſubjecs 
tion, 

On the other hand, the parliament, hav- 
ing aſſembled a conſiderable army, and 
beſtowed the command of it on Sir Wil- 
liam Waller, whom they much truſted, en- 
joined that gentleman to march welt- 
wards, and oppoſe the progreſs of the 
royaliſts. After ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes, 
the two armies met at Lanſdown near 
Bath, and fought a pitched battle, with 
2 loſs on both ſides, but without any 
eciſive event. The gallant Granville was 
here flain ; and Hopton, by the blowing 
up of ſome powder, was dang-roufly hurt. 

The royaliſts next endeavoured to march 
eaſtwards, and join their forces to the 
king's at Oxford : but Waller hung on 
their rear, and haraſſed them with conti- 
nual incurſions. Strengthened by additio- 
nal troops, which crowded to him from 
all quarters, he fo much ſurpaſſed the roy- 
aliſts in number, that they were afraid any 


longer 
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longer to continue their march, or expoſe 
themſelves to the hazard of an action. 

It was determined that Hertford and 
prince Maurice ſhould proceed with the ca- 
valry ; and, having obtained a reinforcement 
ſrom the king, ſhould return to the relief 
of their friends in the Devizes. But the 
king, even before Hertford's arrival, being 
Informed of the diſtreſs of his weſtern army, 
had diſpatched, to their aſſiſtance, a con- 
ſiderable body of horſe, under the com- 
mand of lord Wilmot. | 

Waller reſolved, if poſſible, to prevent 
the junction of theſe two armies ; and, 
forming his men upon Roundway-down, 
about two miles from the Devizes, ad- 
vanced with his horſe to fight Wilmot. 
But he was“ received by the royaliſts with 
great bravery, After a ſharp conflict, he 
was entirely defeated, and, flying with a 
tew horſe, eſcaped to Briſtol, Wilmot, 
having ſeized the enemy's cannon, and 
joined his friends whom he came to re- 
lieve, attacked Waller's infantry with re- 
doubled courage, and, after a ſhort but 
obſtinate fight, he totally routed the whole 
army. | 
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This fignal victory, together with the 
many other advantages, which the royaliſts 
had lately gained, ſtruck the parliament 
with a ſudden pannic, and gave an alarm 
to their principal army, commanded by Eſ- 
ſex. Waller complained loudly of that ge- 
neral for ſuffering Wilmot to paſs him, and 
advance without moleſtation to the relief of 
the diſtreſſed in fantry in the Devizes. 

But Eſſex, finding that his army gradu- 
ally diminiſhed after the ſiege of Re: ading, 
was determined to keep on the defenſive z 
and the king too, from the inferiority of his 
numbers, and the want of military flores, 
was prevented from taking any ſtep of im- 
portance. No action had hap? pened in that 
part of England, except one ſkirmiſh, 
which, of itſelf, was of little conſequence, 
and was rendered remarkable alone by the 
death of the famous Hainbden. 

Colonel Urrey, a Scotchman, who had 


engaged in the parliameat's ſervice, gti - 


conceived ſome diſguſt, deſerted the cauſe 
of his old maſters, and went over to the 


king's party. In order to ew the ſincerity 


of his converſion, he acquainted prince 
Rupert with the looſe diſpoſition of the 
enemy's quarters, and adviſed him to make 
ſome ſudden attack upon them. 
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"The prince, who was well qualified for 
that kind of ſervice, falling unexpeRedly 
upon the diſperſed bodies of Eſſex's army, 
deteated two regiments of cavalry and one 
of infantry, and advanced within two miles 
of the general's quarters. The alarm was 
no ſooner given, than every one mounted 
on horſeback, in order to purſue the prince, 
to reicue the priſoners, and to wipe off the 
diſyrace which the army had ſuffered. 

Among the reſt, Hampden, who com- 
manded a repiment of 1nfantry, that lay at 
a diſlance, joined the horſe as a volunteer; 
and coming up with the royalilts on Chal- 
grave-feld, plunged at once into the hotteſt 
of the battle. 

By the courage and conduct of Rupert, 
the king's troops were brought off, and a 
great booty, together with two hundred 
priſoners, was carried to Oxford. But 
what gave the greateſt pleaſure to the 
royaliſts, was the hope that ſome misfor- 
tane had happened to Hambden, their 
capital and moſt formidable enemy. In 
this opinion they were farther confirmed by 
the intelligence of one of the priſoners, 
who ſaid, that he was confident Mr. Hamb- 
den was hurt ; for he faw him, contrary to 
his uſual cuſtom, quit the field. before the 
end of the action; his head hanging mo 
5 | 7s | and 
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and his hands reſting upon his horſe's 
neck. | 

Next day, the news arrived, that he was 
wounded in the ſhoulder with a brace of 
bullets, and the bone broke. Some days 
after he died 1a exquiſite pain; nor could 
the parliament have been more deeply at- 
fected, had their whole arm ſuff-red a to- 
tal defeat. The king himſelf (o greatly 
admired the aimable endowments of this 

excellent patriot, that, had he ſurvived a 
few days longer, he intended to have ſent 
his own ſurgeon to aſſiſt at his cure. 

_ Effex, diſheartened by this eveut, and by 
the total rout of Waller, was farther in form- 
ed, that the queen, who had landed in Bur- 
lington-bay, had arrived at Oxford, and 
had brought from the north a treſh ſupply 
of three thouſand foot and fifteen hundred 
horſe. Departing from "Thame and Ayleſ- 
bury, where he had hitherto lain, he 
thought it moſt adviſcable to withdraw 
nearer London, and he ſhowed to his 
friends his broken and diſpirited forces, 
which, a few months before, he had led in- 
to the field in io flouriſhing a condition. 

The king, freed from the conſtraint in 
which he had lately been held, diſpatched 
his army into the weſt, under the conduct 
of prince Rupert; and by their junction 
1 with 
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with the Corniſh troops, a very formidable 
force, both for numbers and valour, was 
formed. In order to anſwer the expectati- 
ons which were generally entertained of this 
powerful army, the prince determined to 
undertake the ſiege of Briſtol, the ſecond 
town for wealth and greatneſs i in the king- 
dom. 

The place was defended by a iſa of 
two thouſand five hundred foot and two 
regiments of horſe, commanded. by Natha- 
niel Fiennes, ſon to the lord 80 himſelf, 
as well as his father, a great parliamentary 
leader. The fortifications not being finiſh- 
ed, it was determined by prince Rupert to 
ſtorm the city; and next morning, with lit- 
tle other proviſion proper for the work, be- 
ſides the courage of the troops, the aflault 
began. 

The Corniſh troops, in three diviſions, 
attacked the weſt ſide with invincible reſo- 
Jution ; but though the midale diviſion bad 
already mounted the wall, fo great was the 
diſadvantage of the ground, and ſo vigo- 
Tous the defence of the garriſon, that the 
aſſailants were at laſt repulſed with a conſi- 
derable loſs both of officers and ſoldiers. 
On the prince's fide, the aſſault was con- 
ducled with equal bravery, and almoſt with 
Equal loſs, bat with greater ſucceſs. One 


party 


/ 
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party, headed by lord Grandiſon, was re- 
pulſed, and the commander himſelf mortal- 
ly wounded : another, conducted by colo- 
nel Bellaſis, met with the ſame fate: but 
Waſhington, with a leſs party, finding a 
lace in the curtain more acceſſible than the 
reſt, broke in, and quickly made way for 
the horſe to follow. 

By. this irruption, however, nothing but 
the ſuburbs were yet gained : the entrance 
into the town was flill to be forced : and by 
the loſs which they had already ſuffered, as 
well as by the proſpet of farther danger, 
every one was extremely dilpirited ; when, 
to the great joy of the whole army, the ci- 
ty affered to ſurrender. 

The garrifon were permitted to march 
out with their arms and bagoage, leaving 
their - cannon, ammunition, and colours. 
For this at of cowardice, Fiennes was af, 
terwards brought to a trial, and condemned 
to loſe his head; but he obtained a pardon 
from the general. 

Loud complaints were made of the out- 
rages committed upon the garriſon, con- 
trary to the articles of - capitulation. The 
royaliſts alledged, in excuſe, the many vio- 
lences which had been offered to their 
friends at the ſurrender of Reading. And 
on pretence of like retaliations, but in ef- 
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fe from the extreme hatred of the parties, 
were ſuch cruelties practiſed during the 
whole courſe of the war. * 
The loſs, ſuffered by the royaliſts in the 
reduction of Briſtol, was by no means in- 
conſiderable. Five hundred excellent ſol- 
diers periſhed in the aſſault. Among thoſe 
of rank were Grandifon, Slanning, ' Tre- 
. vanmon, and Moyle : Bellaſis, Aſhley, and 
Sir John Owen, were wounded :' yet was 
the ſucceſs upon the whole ſo conſiderable 
as greatly encreaſed the courage of the one 
party, and diminiſhed that of the other. 
The king, to ſhow that he bore his good 
fortune with moderation, and ſtill preſerved 
a pacihc diſpoſition, iſſued a manifeſto, in 
which he repeated the proteſtation, former- 
ly taken with great ſolemnity at the head 
of his army, and declared his firm reſolati- 
on to conclude a peace upon reaſonable 
terms. 
Having joined the camp at Briſtol, and 
detached prince Maurice with a body of 
troops into Devonſhire, he began to delibe- 
rate what courſe he ſhould next purſue. 
Some were of opinion that he ſhould ad- 
vance directly ta London; where every 
thing was in great confuſion, where the ar- 
my of the parliament was baffled, weaken- 
ed, and intimidated, and where, it was ima- 
gined, 


* 
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gined, either by inſurtedtion, by victory. 
or by treaty, that a ſpeedy period might be 
put to the war: but that projet, by reaſon 
of the great number and ſtrength of the 
London militia, was deemed. by many to be 
wholly impracticable. Þ, 

Glouceſter, ſituate at the diſtance of twen- 
ty miles, was conſidered as an eaſier, and 
yet a very important conqueſt. It was the 
only garriſon which remained to the parlia- 
ment in thoſe quarters. Could that city be 
taken, the, king would command the whole 
courſe of the Severn ; the rich and diſaf- 
feed counties of the weſt, being deprived 
of all protection, might be compelled to 
pay large contributions, in order to main- 
tain the army: a communication would be 
kept open between Wales and theſe new 
conqueſts : and half of the kingdom, be- 
ing thus reduced to obedience, and formed 
into a compact body, might be eaſily em- 
ployed in reſtoring the king's authority 
throughout the remainder. Such was the 
reaſons for undertaking the ſiege of Glou- 
ceſter; a ſcheme, which, however promiſ- 
ing in appearance, was productive of the 
moſt fatal conſequences to the royal party. 

The governor of Glouceſter was one Maſ- 
ſey, a brave and experienced officer, who 
before he had engaged with the a ++ 

a 
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had made a tender of his ſervice to the 
king; and from thence it was ſuppoſed 
that he would be the more willing to liſten 
to terms of accommodation. 

But Mafley was reſolved to diſcharge, 
with fidelity, the 1mportant truſt which had 
been committed to him: and upon the 
firſt ſummons of ſurrender, he fent two 
of the citizens; who delivered an anſwer in 
the following terms: We the inhabitants, 


* magiſtrates, ofacers and ſoldiers, within 


* the garriſon of Glouceſter, unto his ma- 
« jeſty's gracious meſſage, return this hum- 
„ble anſwer: that we do keep this city, 
« according to our oaths and allegiance, to 
« and for the uſe of bis majeſty and his 
66: royal polterity/: and do accordinply con- 
*< ceive ourſelves vw. holly bound to ubey the 
% commands, of his mazeity ſignified by 
& both houſes of parliament: and are re- 
« ſolved, by Gd s grace, to keep this city 
« accordingly.“ The king, convinced by 
this meſſage that nothing was to be expected 
from fair and gentie means, began the ſiege 
with great vigour, and the garriforr defend- 
ed themielves with no tel bravery and reſo- 
lation. 

The narhigngent was no ſooner informed 
of the ſiege of Glouceſter, than they im- 
mediately determined to ſend a powerful 


army 
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army to its relief; but their attention, in 
the mean time, was engroſſed by an affair of 
a more private, and perhaps of a more in- 
tereſting nature. | | 
Edmund Waller, the poet, was a mem- 


ber of the lower houſe; a man of conſide- 


rable eſtate, and not more remarkable for 
his fine geeius, than for his parliamentary 
talents, and for the politeneſs and the ele- 
gance of his manners. As keen and ſaty- 
rical in his eloquence, as tender and affect- 
ing in his poetry, he attracted the attention 
of his hearers, and exerted the utmoſt bold- 
neſs in condemning thoſe violent meaſures, 
which the commons had lately adopted. 
Finding all oppoſition within doors to be 
ineffeQual, he attempted to form a party 
without, which might compel the parlia- 
ment to agree to reaſonable conditions, and 
reſtore the nation to 1ts former tranquillity. 

With this view he engaged in his inte- 
reſt the earl of Northumberland, the lord 
Conway, Tomkins, his own brother-in- 
law, and Chaloner, the intimate friend of 
Tomkins. After ſome private conſult- 
ations, it was judged poſſible to frame a 
combination among the lords and citizens, 
and, by mutual concert, to refuſe the pay- 
ment of the exhorbitant taxes, impoſed by 
the commons. While this affair was in 


|; ag ita- 
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agitation; and liſts were taking of ſuch as 
were ſuppoſed to be favourable to their de- 
ſign; a ſervant of Tomkins, who had over- 
heard their diſcourſe, immediately carried 
the intelligence to Pym. Waller, Tom- 
kins, and Chaloner were arreſted and tried 
by a court-martial. They were all three 
condemned to. death, which. the two latter 
ſuffered on gibbets erected before there own 


doors; but the firſt eſcaped with a fine of 


ten thouſand pounds. 12 7 
A covenant, as a teſt, was taken by the 
lords and commons, and impoſed. on the 
army, and on all who reſided within their 
Juridiftion, Beſides promiſing to amend 
their lives, the covenanters declare, that 
they will never lay down their arms, until 
the enemies of the conſtitution, now in 
open war againſt the parliament, ſhall be 
delivered up to juſtice : they expreſs their 
deteſtation of the late conſpiracy : and they 
engage to aſſiſt, with all their might, the 
forces, raiſed by both houſes, againſt the 
forces levied by the king. | 
The ſuppreſſion of this conſpiracy contri- 
buted greatly to confirm the authority of the. 
parliament, and ſeemed to ſecure them 
againſt all future attempts of the like nature, 
But, by the rapid progreſs of the king's 
arms, the defeat of Sir William Waller, the 
| reduction 
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reduction of Briſtol, the ſiege of Glouceſter, 
the fears of the people were greatly alarmed, 
and the cry ſor peace was renewed from all 
quarters. 

About five thouſand women, with a peti- 
tion for that purpoſe, ſurrounded the houſe, 
and were ſo clamorous and importunate, 
that orders were giving for diſperſing them; 
and ſome of the females were killed in the 
fray. Bedford, Holland, and Conway, 
had abandoned the parliament, and repaired 
to Oxford: Clare and Lovelace had fol- 
lowed their example: Northumberland had 
withdrawn to his country ſeat: and even 
Eſſex himſelf was higbly difatisfied, and ad- 
viſed the parliament to agree to a treaty, 
The upper houſe ſent down terms of peace 
more moderate than had hitherto been offer- 
ed. It even paſſed by a majority amon 
the commons, that thele propoſitions mould 
be tranſmitted to his majeſty. 

The popular leaders took the alarm. A 
petition againſt peace was formed in the 
city, and preiented by Pennington, the 
preſent mayor. Great numbers accompani- 
ed him, and renewed all their former me- 
naces againſt the moderate party. The ma- 
Jority was ſoon brought back to the other 
ide; and all hopes of peace being entirely 
blaſted, every preparation was made for re- 
R 4 ſiſtance, 
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agitation; and liſts were taking of ſuch as 
were ſuppoſed to be favourable to their de- 
ſign; a ſervant of Tomkins, who had over- 
heard their diſcourſe, immediately carried 
the intelligence to Pym. Waller, Tom- 
kins, and Chaloner were arreſted and tried 
by a court-martial. They were all three 
condemned to death, which. the two latter 
ſuffered on gibbets erected before there own i 
doors; but the firſt eſcaped with a fine of 
ten thouſand pounds. e 
A covenant, as a teſt, was taken by the 
lords and commons, and impoſed. on the 
army, and on all who reſided within their 
juridiction. Beſides promiſing to amend 
their lives, the covenanters declare, that 
they will never lay down their arms, until 
the enemies of the conſtitution, now in 
open war againſt the parliament, ſhall be 
delivered up to juſtice : they expreſs their 
deteſtation of the late conſpiracy : and they 
engage to aſſiſt, with all their might, the 
forces, raiſed by both houſes, againſt the 

forces levied by the king. | | 
The ſuppreſſion of this conſpiracy contri- 
buted greatly to confirm the authority of the 
parliament, and ſeemed to ſecure them 
againſt all future attempts of the like nature, 
But, by the rapid progreſs of the king's 
arms, the defeat of Sir William Waller, the 
reduction 
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reduction of Briſtol, the ſiege of Glouceſter, 
the fears of the people were greatly alarmed, 
and the cry ſor peace was renewed from all 
quarters. 

About five thouſand women, with a peti- 
tion for that purpoſe, ſurrounded the houſe, 
and were ſo clamorous and importunate, 
that orders were piving for diſperſing them ; 
and ſome of the females were killed in the 
fray. Bedford, Holland, and Conway, 
had abandoned the parliament, and repaired 
to Oxford: Clare and Lovelace had fol- 
lowed their example: Northumberland had 
withdrawn to his country ſeat: and even 
Eſſex himſelf was higbly difatisfied, and ad- 
viſed the parhament to agree to a treaty, 
The upper houſe ſent down terms of peace 
more moderate than had hitherto been offer- 
ed. It even paſſed by a majority amon 
the commons, that theſe propoſitions ſhoul 
be tranſmitted to his majeſty. 

The popular leaders took the alarm. A 
petition againſt peace was formed in the 
city, and preiented by Pennington, the 
preſent mayor. Great numbers accompani- 
ed him, and renewed all their former me- 
naces againſt the moderate party. 'Fhe ma- 
Jority was ſoon brought back to the other 
fide; and all hopes of peace being entirely 
blaſted, every preparation was made for re- 
r . ſiſtance, 
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ſiſtance, and for the immediate relief cf 
Olouceſter, which the parliament juſtly con- 
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ſidered as of the utmoſt importance. 1 
Maſſey, determined to make a vigorous Wl 
defence, had hitherto ſuſtained the ſiege 
with invincible courage, and had totally 
baſed all the attempts of the king's army, 
By continual fallies, he haraſſed them in | 
their trenches, and diſmounted their batte- 
Ties ; by diſputing every inch of ground, he 
cooled the ardour and alacrity of their prow- 
eſs, elated by former ſucceſſes. 5 
His garriſon. however was greatly dimi- Þ 
miſhed 3; his proviſions and ammunition 
were almoſt exhauſted : and he took care to 
acquaint the parhament, that, unleſs he fe- 
ceived immediate aſſiſtance, he ſhould of i 
neceſſity, be obliged to ſurrender the place | 
to the enemy, 
The parliament, in order to retrieve their | 
Tuined affairs, and recover the ground they 
had loſt, now exerted themielves with che 
utmoſt activity. They voted that an army 
Mould be raiſed under the conduct of Sir 
William Waller, whom, notwithſtanding 
his late misfortunes, they juſlly regarded as an 
excellent commander. Having engaged in 
their intereſt, che counties of Hertford, 
Eſſex, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Lin- 
<oln, Huntington, they gave a commiſſion 
| to 
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to the earl of Mancheſter to be general of 
the aſſociation, and ordered an army to be 
levied under bis direction. 

But what employed their chief attention, 
was to complete the army of Eſſex, on 
which their whole fortune depended, and 
which they propoſed to ſend to the relief of 
Glouceſter. They inliſted a great number 
of freſh troops: they even had recourſe to 
the expedient of preſſing : and they perſuad- 
ed the city to furniſh four regiments of its 
militia for this important ſervice. 

Eſſex, departing with an army of four- 
teen thouſand men, directed his courſe by 
the way of Bedford and Leiceſter z and 
though inferior to the king in cavalry, 
yet, by the mere force of conduct and diſci- 
pline, he paſſed ſafely thoſe open cham- 
paign countries, and ' repelled the attacks 
of the enemy's horſe, who endeavoured to 
oppoſe him, andwho continued to haraſs him, 
during his whole march. As he advanced to- 


wards Glouceſter, the king was obliged to- 
abandon the ſiege, and allow Effex to enter 


that city. 

The garriſon was now reduced to the ut- 
moſt extremity. All their ammunition was 
expended except one barrel of powder; and 
their other proviſions were in the ſame pro- 
portion. Eſſex furniſhed them with a ſuffl- 
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cient.quantity of military ſtores; the neigh. | 


bouring country abundantly ſupplied them 
with all kind of neceſſarĩies; and thus Glou- 


ceſter was not only delivered from its pre- I 
ſent danger, but was likewiſe enabled to re. 
ſiſt any attempt, which the king ſhould | 


make againſt it for the future. 


But, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs with | 
which Eſſex had raiſed the ſiege, the chief 
difficulty ſtill remained. He dreaded a bat- | 
tle with the king's army, on account of | 


their great ſuperiority of horſe ; and he de- 
termined, if poſſible, to return to London, 
without expoſing himſelf to that danger. 
Leaving Glouceſter early in the morning, 
he arrived at Tewkeſbury in the evening ; 
where after having continued five days, he 
made a feint as if he meant to proceed to- 
wards the city of Worceſter. By a forced 
march, during the night, he advanced to 
Cirenceſter, and gained the double advan- 
tage of paſſing ſafely an open country, and 
ſeizing a magazine of proviſions, which was 
lodged in that town. | 
Without delay he directed his courſe to- 
wards London; but when he approached 
Newbury, be was ſurprized to find, that 
the king, by haſly and rapid marches, had 
arrived — 5 him, and was already in po- 


ſſeſſion of that place. An action being now 
| Judged 


| 
, 
| 
| 
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judged inevitable, Eſſex drew up his men 
with great preſence of mind and with no 
leſs military ſkill and conduct. The battle 
was fought by both ſides with the moſt invin- 
cible courage and the moſt determined bra. 
very. Eſſex's horſe were ſeveral times broke 
by the king's, but his infantry kept them- 
ſelves in a frm and compact body; and be- 
ſides maintaining a continued fire, they op- 


\ | poſed an impregnable rampart of pikes 


againſt the furious aſſault of prince Rupert, 
and thoſe gallant troops of gentry, of which 
the royal cavalry chiefly conſiſted. 

The London militia eſpecially, though to- 
tally unacquainted with action, though 
called but a few days before from their or- 
dinary occupations, yet being thoroughly 
practiſed in all military exerciſes, and being 
univerſally inſpired with the moſt ardent 
zeal for the cauſe, in which they were en- 
gaged, performed, on this occaſion, the 
moſt noble and diſtinguiſhed acts of valour. 

From morning to night the fight was 
maintained with equal bravery, and almoſt 
with equal ſucceſs, till darkneſs approached, 
and put anend to the combat. Next day 
Eſſex continued his march; and though his 
rear was continually harraſſed by the king's 
cavalry, he arrived in London without any 
conſiderable loſs, and received the applauſe, 

C 2 which 
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which he ſo well merited for his courage 
and condu during the whole enterprize. 
The kingfollowed cloſe at hisheels, andhaving 
entered Reading after the earl left it, he there 
eſtabliſhed a garriſon ; and ſtraitened, by 
that means, the neighbourhood of London, 

and the quarters of the enemy. | 
The loſs. of the two armies, in the battle 
of Newbury, was nearly equal in point of 
number; but with regard to the quality of 
the perſons, was moſt conſiderable on the 
part of the king; for, beſides twenty field- 
officers of great military experience, there 
fell the earls of Sunderland and Cacr- 
narvon, two noblemen of promiſing hopes, 
and the lord viſcount Falkland, ſecretary of 
ſtate, one of the moſt perfect and accom- 
pliſhed characters that ever appeared in this 

or in any other nation. 
In the northern counties, during this ſum- 
p mer, the earl, now created marquis of 
Newcaftle, had raiſed a conſiderable army 
for the king; and great hopes of ſucceſs 
were entertained from that quarter. But 
| the marquis was oppoſed by two men, on 
whom the event of the war finally de- 
| pended, and who began, about this time, 
| to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their bravery 
and military conduR. 

| Theſe 
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Theſe were Sir Thomas Fairfax, ſon to 
the lord of that name, and the famous 
Oliver Cromwell. The former beat a 
Drong detachment of royaliſts at Wakefield, 
and took general Goring priſoner : the 
latter routed at Gainſborow another party, 
commanded by the gallant Cavendiſh, who 

riſhed in the action. 

Theſe two loſſes, however, were more 
than compeaſated by the total defeat of lord 
Fairfax at Atherton-moor, and the diſ- 
perſion of his whole army. After this vic- 
tory, Newcaſtle inveſted Hull with an army 
of. fifteen thouſand men, This place was 
no longer commanded by Hotham. That 
gentleman and his ſon, partly diſguſted 
with the meaſures of the parliament, partly 
repenting of their oppoſition to the king, 
had engaged in a ſecret correſpondence 
with Newcaſtle, and had figmihed their in- 
tention of ſurrendering Hull into his hands, 
But their conſpiracy being diſcovered, they 
were immediarely ſeized and ſent priſoners 
to London ; where, without any regard to 
their ſormer ſervices, they were both con- 
demned and executed by ſentence of a court- 
martial. . 

Newcaſtle having proſecuted the ſiege of 
Hull for ſome time, was at laſt repulſed by 
a ſally of the parriſon ; in which he fuffered 
fo much, that he was obliged to abandon the 

C 3 enterprize. 
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enterprize. About the ſame time, Mancheſter 
arrived from the eaſtern aſſociated connties, 
and being reinforced by Cromwell and young 
Fairfax, gained a conſiderabe victory over 
the royaliſts at Horn- caſtle; where the two 
officers laſt mentioned performed the moſt 
noble feats of military proweſs. 

By theſe reciprocal advantages, however, 
the event of the war became more doubtful, 
and both parties, finding themſelves unable 
to terminate the quarrel by their own force, 
began to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the neigh. 
bouring kingdoms. For this purpoſe, the 
parliament applied to Scotland; the king 
to Ireland. | 

The commons, from the very commence- 
ment of the civil diſſentions, had ever en- 
treated the Scots to interpoſe their media- 
tion, which, they knew, would be fo fa- 
vourable to their own cauſe; and the king, 
for that very reaſon, had always endeavour- 
ed to decline it. 

In the beginning of this year, the earl of 
Loudon, lord chancellor, accompanied by 
other commiſſioners, had repaired to the 


king at Oxford, and renewed the offer of 
mediation ; but with no better ſucceſs than 
before. The commiſſioners were likewiſe or- 
dered to ſound the king oa the article of reli- 

—_ gion, 
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ion, and to recommend to him the Scottiſh 
* of worſhip and diſcipline. 

This was a point, however, which they 
were no more able to gain than the other. 
Charles was prompted, as well by the mo- 
tives of intereſt, as by the diQates of con- 
ſcience, to reject ſuch a propoſal. Prelacy 
he conſidered as not only eſſential to the 
ſupport of monarchy, but likewiſe as of di- 
vine origin. He, therefore, deſired the 
commiſſioners to remain ſatisfied with the 
conceſſions which they had obtained in Scot- 
land; and having modeled their own 
church, according to their own pleaſure, to 
indulge their neighbours with the like hber- 
ty, and not to interfere in matters, of 
which they were entirely ignorant, and with 
which they had no concern, 

In conſequence of the late regulations, in- 
troduced into Scotland, the king was oblig- 
ed to convoke a parliament once in three 
years; and in June of the ſubſequent year, 
was fixed the time for the meeting of that 
aſſembly. Before the expiration of that pe- 
riod, Charles imagined he ſhould be able, 
by ſome deciſive action, to compole the pre- 
ſent troubles of England, and might then 
expect with greater 2 the meeting of 


a Scottiſh parliament. Though ſtrongly im- 
-Portuned by Loudon to convoke Ty + 
that 
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that great council of the nation, he abſo. 
lutely refuſed to give authority to men, who 
had already ſo much retrenched his autho- 
nty, and who ſtill ſhowed an inclination to 
confine it within more narrow bounds. 

The commiſſioners, therefore, finding it 
impoſſible to obtain any of their demands, 
defired a ſafe conduct for London, where 
they might confer with the Engliſh - parlia- 
ment; and being likewiſe denied in this re- 
queſt, they returned with extreme diſguſt 
to Edinburgh. 

Ihe office of conſervators,of the peace 
Had been lately eſtabliſhed in Scotland, in 
order to maintain the alliance between the 
two kingdoms; and theſe, encouraged by 
the general voice of the whole nation, were 
determined, ſince they could not procure 
the king's conſent, to ſummon, in his 
name, but by their own authority, a con- 
vention of eſtates; an aſſembly, which, 
though it meets with leſs pomp, poſſeſſes 
the ſame authority as a parliament, in raiſ- 
ipg forces and impoſing taxes. oY 

Hamilton, and his brother the earl of 
Laneric, Who had been ſent into Scotland, 
in order to prevent theſe meaſures, were 
either unable or unwilling to effect their 
purpaſe; and a convention was accordingly 
called, The general aſſembly of the 
st church 
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church met at the ſame time, and by the 
great popularity which they poſſeſſed in the 
nation, exerciſed a conſiderable influence 
over the deliberations of the other court. 

No ſooner was the Engliſh parliament 
informed of theſe proceedings, than they 
immediately diſpatched commiſſioners to 
Edinburgh, in order to contract a more inti- 
mate union and alliance with the Scottiſh 
nation. The perſons employed in this af- 
fair were the earl of Rutland, Sir William 
Armyne, Sir Henry Vane the younger, 
Thomas Hatcher and Henry Darley, ac- 
companied by Marſhall and Nye, two 
clergymen of great authority. 

Of all theſe, the man, in whom the 
greateſt confidence was repoſed, was young 
Vane, who, in eloquence, capacity, an 
addrefs, as well as in art and diſſimulation, 
was inferior to no one, even during that 
age, ſo celebrated for active talents. By 
his advice was formed at Edinburgh that 
folemn league and covenant ; which annul- 
led all the former proteſtations and vows, 
taken in both kingdoms ; and long main- 
tained its credit and authority, 

By this covenant, the ſubſcribers bound 
themſelves to ſupport the reformed religion 
in the three kingdoms ; to eſtabliſn a uni- 
formity in doctrine and diſcipline ; to ex- 
| tirpate 
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tirpate popery and prelacy ; to maintain 
the priveleges of the parliament and the 
liberties of the people; to defend his majeſ- 
ty's perſon rd authority in the preſervati- 
on and defence of the true religion and li. 
berties of the kingdom ; to diſcover and pu- 
niſh incendiaries and mialigaants ; to eſta- 
bliſh a firm peace and union to all poſterity ; 
to aſſiſt each other with all their might, re- 
nounce neutrality, and reſiſt temptation ; to 
repent of their fins, amend their lives, and 
vie with each other in the great work of re- 
formation, : 

This covenant was read in St. Margaret's 
church at Weſtminſter, in preſence of both 
houſes, by whom it was ſubſcribed ; and 
the commons ordered that it ſhould be taken, 
next Sunday, by all perſons who lived under 
their juriſdiction, n 

The Scots were influencad on this occa- 
ſion, partly by the motives of intereſt, 
pry by the predjudices of religion. 'They 

egan to apprehend, that ſhould the king 
ſabdue the two houſes, he would retract af 
the conceſſions which he had granted to the 
Scottiſh nation. They were animated with 
the w_— of introducing the preſbyterian 
form of worſhip into England, and even ex- 
tending it to the moſt diſtant regions, 00 
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ſome. of them were tempted with the proſ- 
pect of ſharing the ſpoils of the royaliſts. 

Moved by theſe conſiderations, and being 
farther encouragedwith the ſum of an hundred 
thouſand pounds, which they received from 
the Engliſh parliament, they began to aſſemble 
their forces with great alacrity ; and, about 
the end of the year, they were ready to 
enter England, under the command of their 
old general, the earl of Leven, with an army 
of ee twenty thouſand men. 

The king, foreſeeing the impending dan» 
ger, endeavoured to ſecure himſelf by every 
expedient; and he turned his eyes towards 
Ireland, in hopes, that that kingdom, 
from which his cauſe had already ſuffered 
ſo much predjudice, might, at laſt, contri- 
bute ſomewhat towards his aid and aſſiſt- 
ance. | 
The Engliſh parliament, though they un- 
dertook the ſuppreſſion of the Iriſh rebel- 
lion, had as yet taken no effectual ſtep to- 
wards the accompliſhment of that project. 

They had, indeed, entered into a con- 
tract with the Scots, who ſent over to Ire- 
land a good number of troops, that made a 
diverſion from Dublin, and protected“ the 
Britiſh planters in the north. The Engliſh 
forces too in that kingdom, notwithſtand- 
ing the inequality of numbers, had . 

the 
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the rebels in many encounters; and the earl of 
Ormond had obtained two ſignal victories 
over them. ; 

Nevertheleſs, as the two houſes neglected 
to ſupply them with proviſion, ammunition 
and recruits, they were, by. this time, re- 
duced to the preateſt neceſſities. , The juſ- 
tices, who were attached to the parliament, 
had been removed by the influence of Or- 
mond, and their places filled with others 
who were better affected to bis majeſty; 
and this was the reaſon why their ſolicitations 
were ſo little regarded by the commons. 

They tranſmitted to the two houſes, a 
remonſtrance from the army, repreſenting 
their intolerable hardſhips, and craving per- 
miſſion to leave the kingdom, , otherwiſe 
they ſhould be obliged to employ thoſe 
means with which nature had furniſhed them 

for their own preſervation, The rebels too 
had ſent repeated petitions to the king, in- 
treating him to appoint commiſſioners 


to hear what they had to alledge in their 
own vindication. 


Influenced by theſe concurring motives, 


he had impowered Ormond and the juſtices 
to conclude a truce for one year with the 


council of the rebels at Kilkenny; and or- 


dered the earl to bring over part of the 
army to England. ; | 


The 
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The king, that he might weaken the 
authority © the parliament, had iſſued a 
declaration, in which he repreſented all 
the tumults, by which himſelf and his par- 
tizans in both houſes had been driven from 
London : and he thence inferred, that' the 
aſſembly at Weſtminſter was no longer a free 
parliament, and till its liberty was reſtored, 
had no right to exact obedience to any 
of its orders. As this declaration was an 
obſtacle to all treaty, of which, however, 
the king was extremely deſirous, it became 
neceſſary to elude it by ſome kind of contri- 

ance. , 

A letter was accordingly ſent to the earl 
of Eſſex, and ſubſcribed by the prince, the 
duke of York, and forty-three noblemen, 
They there intreated him to uſe his endeav- 
our for reſtoring peace to his country, and 
to promote that happy end with thoſe by 
whom he was employed. 

Eſſex, though much diffatisfied with the 
conduct of the parliament, though appre- 
henſive of the extremities to Which they 
were driving, though willing to agree to 
any reaſonable accommodation ; yet was 
more anxious to diſcharge with fidelity the 
truſt repoſed in him. He replied, that as 
the paper ſent him, was neither addreſſed to 
the two houſes of parliament, nor acknow- 
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ledged the authority of that aſſembly, he 
could not, by any means, impart it to 
them. Like propoſals were repeated by the 
king during the;enſuing ere knd Rill 
met with 4 like denial from Effex. 
Ina order to make another attempt to- 
wards à treaty, the king ſent à letter direct- 
ed to the lords and commons of parliament 
. convened at Weſtminſter: but as he like- 
wife mentioned, in the letter, the lords 
and commons of . parliament” convened at 
Oxford, and expreſſed his defire that all the 
1 both houfes might ſafely meet 
h à free and full aſſembly; the parliament, 
perceiving the concluſion which he meant to 
draw from this diftinQion, refuſed all treaty 
upon ſach terms. And the king, Who de- 
ſpaired of all hopes of accommodation, 
would not forgo the pretenſions, which he 
had aſſumed, nor acknowledge the two 
ufes,” more openly, for a parliament. 
This winter died. the celebrated Pym ; a 
may as much eſteemed. by one party, as 
hated by the other. The parliament conſi- 
dered him as the victim to national liberty, 
who bad impaired his conſtitution and ſhort- 
ened his life by his conſtant” and unwearied 
application. The royaliſts believed him to 
have been ſtruck With an uncommon diſeaſe, 
aud to have been conſumed with vermin; as 
mar 
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mark af the divine vengeance for his nu- 
merous crimes and treaſons. . et 

He had been ſo little careful to increaſe 
his private. fortune in theſe civil wars, 
; 37 e had a principal hand in raiſing, 

that the commons thought themſelves oblig- 
ed in gratitude, to diſcharge the debts 
which be had contracted. We now return 
to the military operations, which, notwith- 
ſanding the ſeverity of the winter, were 
proſecuted with great vigour in ſeveral parts 
of the kingdom. 5 
Tord Biron, at the head of the forces 
brought over from Ireland, had reduced the 
caſtles of Hawarden, Beeſton, Acton, and 
Dedington- houſe. No place in Cheſhire or 
the neighbourhood, was now poſſeſſed by the 
parliament, except Nantwich; and this 
town Biron inveſted in the depth of winter, 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, informed of theſe 
proceedings, collected a body of four thou- 
| ſand men in Yorkſhire, and being reinforc- 
ed by Sir William Brereton, advance 
againſt the royaliſts. The ſwelling of a 
rivulet by an exceſſive rain divided one part 
of the army from the other. That part op- 
poſed to Fairfax, being driven from their 
poſt, took ſhelter in the church of Ac- 
ton, and were all made priſoners; the 
other fled with the utmoſt precipitation. 
os And 
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And thus was diſperſed or rendered uſeleſ⸗ 
that body of forces which had been ttanſ- 
ported from Ireland; and the parliament 
recovered. their ſormer footing in the north - 
welt counties of England 
The invaſion of the Scots was productiv 
of ſtill more important conſequences. The 
earl of Leven, after having in vain ſummon- 
ed the town of Newcaftle, which was de- 
ſended by a ſtrong garriſon, croſſed the 
Tyne; and faced the marquis of Neweaſtle, 
who was encamped at Durham, with an ar- 
my of fourteen thouſand men. 
That general would, in all probability, 
have endeavoured to ſtop the progreſs of 
the enemy, had it not been for a great miſ- 
fortune which had happened to his forces in 
Vorkſhire. Colonel Bellaſis, Whom he had 
left with a conſiderable body of troops, was 
entirely defeated at Selby, by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax; who had returned tom Cheshire, 
with his victorious forces. Deinus 07) 
Apprebenſite of being ſhut up between 
two armies, Newraftle retreated; and 
Leven, joining his troops to thoſe of lord 
Fairfax, they inveſted Vork, in which the 
army of the royaliſts had taken ſhelter. 
But as the Scottiſh and parliamentary forces 
were not ſufficient to beſiege in form ſo 
large 
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Large a city, divided by a river, theycontented 
themſelves, with forming a kind of block- 
ade ; and affairs; remained, for ſome time, 
in ſuſpence between theſe oppoſite armies. 
Meanwhile, the other parts of the king- 
dom were not free from the calamities of 
the war. Hopton, having collected an ar- 
my of fourteen thouſand men, attempted to 
penetrate into Suſſex, Kent, and the ſouth- 
ern aſſociation, where, he hoped, to meet 
with a very favourable reception, Waller 
attacked him at Cherington, and gave him 
ſuch a ſevere check as obliged him to relin- 
quiſh his enterprize. | 
In another quarter, the parliamentary 
forces having undertaken the ſiege of New- 
ark, prince. Rupert reſolved to ſuccour a 
place of ſo much importance, which alone 
preſerved a free communication between the 
| Ba ſouthern and northern conqueſts. 
With a ſmall force, but that inſpired by his 
undaunted courage, be broke through the 
lines of the egemy, relieved the town, and 
entirely diſperſed that army of the parlia- 
ment, | F * 
But though fortune had thus balanced her 
favours between the parties, the king found 
bimſfelf, on the whole, a conſiderable loſer 
by chis winter champaign ; and he appre- 
10 D 3 bended 
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hended a ſtill more Upproſperous! event from 
the enſuing ſummer.. 
The preparations of the parkiament were 
more extenſtve, and in much greater for- 
wardneſs than any which he could poſſibly 
malte. In the eaſtern aſſociation, they aſ- 
ſembled fourteen thouſand men under the 
eatl of Mancheſter, aſſiſted by Cromwell. 
An army of ten thonſand men under Eſſex; 
another of neatly. the ſame number under 
Waller, was collected in the neighbour- 
hood of London. The former was appeint=- 
ed to oppoſe the king: the latter was order- 
ed to march into t 8 weſt, where prince 
Maurice, with aitmall army which daily de- 
miniſned, was waſting his time in vain 
before Lyme, an nroonfiderable down on 
the ſea- ecaſt. 0 

The king, with all his intereſt, cocks not 
aſſemble above ten thouſand men at Oxford ; 
nor had he any other means of maintaining 
theſe troops than by the dangerous and un- 

popular expedient of free quarters. 
ean while, the earl of Mancheſter, 
having reduced Lincoln, had joined his 
forces to thoſe of Leven and Fairfax; and 
York was now inveſted on all ſides, by their 
combined armies, That town, though 
bravely defended. by the marquis of New- 
caſtle, was reduced to the utmoſt extremity ; 
and 
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- and the parliamentary generals, after ſuffer- 

ing great loſſes and hardſhips, fondly ima- 
. gined that all their labours would at laſt be 

rewarded with that important conqueſt, 

In the midſt of theſe expectations they 
were alarmed by the approach of prince 
| is ar who, having aſſembled a ſtrong 

body of troops in Lancaſhire and Chefhire, 
and being reinforced by Sir Charles Lucas, 
who commanded Newcaſtle's horſe, ad- 
vanced to the relief of York with an army 
of twenty thouſand men, 
The Scottiſh' and parliamentary generals 
immediately raiſed the ſiege, and drawing 
up their troops on Marſton- moor, reſolved to 
prevent the junction of the royaliſts : but 
prince Rupert approached the town by 
another ſide, and — the river Ouſe 
between him and the enemy, ſafely joined 
his forces to thoſe of Newcaſtle. | 

The marquis endeavoured to convince 
him, that having ſo happily. accompliſhed 
| his purpoſe, he ought to reſt ſatisfied with 
the advantage, and leave the enemy, now 
weakened by their loſſes, and diſheartened 
by their ill ſucceſs, to diſſolve by thoſe mu- 
tual jealouſies, which prevailed among 
them. 

The prince, whoſe bold and enterprizing 
' ſpirit was not ſufficiently reſtrained by pru- 
| ence, 
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dence, nor ſoftened. by complaiſance, al- 
ledging a poſitive order from the king, 
without deigning to acquaint Newcaſtle, 
who, by his great merit and ſervices,.. was 
entitled to better treatment, immediately 
gave orders for an engagement, and drew 
out the whole army to Marſton- moor. 

This battle Was obſtinately fought be- 
tween the moſt numerons armies, Which 
were engaged during the whole courſe of 
theſe wars; and for à long time the err 
ſeemed to remain in ſuſpenſe. 

Rupert, who headed the right wing of 
the royaliſts, was encountered by Cromwell, 
who commanded the choice troops of the 
parliament, engred. to danger under that 
undaunted ow vt aQuated by. zeal, and 
regulated by the moſt ſevere, diſcipline. 
After a ſharp, conflict, the cavalry of the 
royaliſts began to yeild; and the infantry, 
placed behind them, were likewiſe routed, 
and put to flight,  Newcallle's regiment 
alone, determined to conquer or to die, ftill 
maintained their ground, and covered by 
their dead bodies, the ſame ground, on 
which they were originally poſted. 

In the other wing, Sir Thomas Faitfax, 
and colonel Lambert, with ſome troops, 
broke through the royaliſts ; and fired by 
the e of purſuit, ſoon reached their 

victorious 


nn 4 
Mictorious friends? engaged alſo in purſuit 
of the enemy! But after that ſtorm was 
ore blown; Lutas, who conducted the 
Hoya in this wing, raltyigg affe his 
broken Fottes," made a deſperäte aflault on 
the pirfiamentary cavalry, threw them into 
confuſton, drove them back upon their own 
iufantry, and totally routed" chat wing of 
the enemy. | Wu pm OSV 
When ready to ſeize on their canon and 
baggage, he obſerved Cromwell, who 
was now returned from the purſuit of the 
other wing. Both fides were con founded at 
this unexpected incident; and plainly ſaw, 
that they muſt again renew the combat 
for that victory, which each of them im- 
agined they had Already gained. 
The front of the battle was now perfectly 
Inverted; and each army ſtood on the ſpot, 
which, at the beginning of the day, had 
been occupied by the enemy. This ſecond 
action was more bloody and obſtinate than 
the firſt : but after the moſt heroic feats per- 
formed by both parties, rhe parliamentary 
forces obtained a complete victory. The 
prince's train of artillery was taken; and 
his whole army entirely discomfred. 

This event gave a terrible blow to the 
King's affatrs ;* bat was attended with conſe- 
guences {till more fatal. The royal cauſe 
was 
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was totally deprived of the intereſt and af. 
ſiſtance of the marquis of Newcaſtle: When 
prince Rupert, contrary to the advice of 

that nobleman, reſolved on the battle, and 
iſſued all orders without acquainting. him 
with his intentions; he took the field, but 
merely, he ſaid, as a volunteer; and, ex- 
cept by. his perſonal courage, which was ſig- 
nally diſplayed, he had no ſhare in the acti- 
on. 

Incenſed at the haughty and imperiou; 
behaviour of the prince, who had treated 
him with ſo much indignity and contempt ; 
provoked to ſee all his ſuccefsful labours 
thus rendered abortive by one act of youth- 
ful temerity ; he reſolved no longer to ad- 
here to a cauſe, to the ruin of which both 
friends and enemies ſeemed to conſpire. 

ext morning, he ſent word to the prince, 
that he propoſed immediately to quit the 
kingdom; and, without delay, he took 
ſhipping at Scarborough, and repaired to 
the Continent, where he remained till the 
Reſtoration. | 
Prince Rupert, confounded at his late 
overthrow, abandoned York, and retired 

with the remains of his army into Lanca- 
ſhire, | 

Glenham, in a few days, was obliged to 
deliver up that city; and he marched. out 


his 
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his ps with all the honours of war, 
Lord Fairfax, entering the place, ſupplied 
it wich a ſtrong garriſon, and detached a 
thouſand horſe into Lancaſhire, to reinforce 
the parliamentary, army in that quarter, and 
N the motions. of prince Rupert: the 
Scatriſh. army retired northwards, in order 
to meet the earl of Calender, who was com- 
ing to join them with ten thouſand additio- 
nal forces 3 and to beſiege the town of 
Newcaſtle, which, they took by ſtorm : the 
cart of Mancbeſter, with Cromwell, who 
had à capital ſhare in gaining this great 
victory, and who was wounded in the acti- 
on, repaired to the Eaſtern aſſociation, in 
order to recruit his army. © 
Duzing; theſe tranſaRions in the north, 
the king's affairs in the ſouth were managed 
with. greater, ability, and attended with 
greater ſacceſs.. Ruthven, a Scotchman, 
ately, promoted to the earldom of Brent- 
ford, acted under the king as general. 
The armies. of Eſſex. and Waller being, 
by this time, completed, the two genera 
were ordered to advance with their combin- 
ed forces towards Oxford; and if the king 
took refuge in that city, to inveſt it, and, 
by one enterprize, to finiſh-the war. The 
king, leaving a ſufficient garriſon in Ox- 
ford, paſſed unnoticed between the two ar- 
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mies which had reduced Abingdon, and 


incloſed him on both ſides 
He ditected bis march towards Wor- 
ceſler; and Waller was enjoined by Eſſex 
to follow him and obſerve his motions, 
while he himſelf. repaired to the weſt, in or- 
der to oppoſe prince Maurice. Waller had ad- 
vanced within two miles of the royal camp, 
and was only parted from it by the Severn, 
when he heard that the king was arrived at 
Beudly, and pointed his courſe towards 


Shrewſbury. 


In order to prevent him, Waller pre- 
ſently decamped, and haſlened by quick 
marches to that city; when the king ſud- 
denly returning to Oxſord, and reinforcing 
his army from that garriſon, now in his 
turn advanced in queſt of Waller. The 
two armies approached each other at 
Cropredy bridge; and were only divided 
by the Charwell. 

Next day the king diſlodged and pro- 
ceeded towards Daventry, Waller ordered a 
large detachment to croſs the bridge, and 
attack the rear of the royaliſts. They were 
repulſed, routed, and chaced to a conſider- 
able diſtance, - Stunned and diſcouraged by 
this blow, his troops began to deſert in great 


numbers; and the king thought he might 


ſaſely 
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 fafely leave them, and march weſtward 


inſt Eſſex. 3 
That general, having compelled prince 
Maurice to abandon the ſiege of Lyme, 
and havinggeduced Weymouth and Taun- 
ton, proceeded. flill in his. conquells,' with- 
out meeting with any interoption. Eſſex, 


_ retreating into Cornwall, apprized the par- 


liament gf his danger, and begged they 
would ſend an army to attack the king in 
his rear. General Middleton was diſpatched 


with a good body of troops for that pur- 


poſe; but arrived too late to do any effec- 


tual ſervice. 


Eſſex's army, cooped up in a narrow cor- 
ner at Leſlithiel, deſtitute of forage and 


+ and wp of all hopes of re- 


ief, was reduced to the laſt extremity. 
"The king preſſed him on one fide; prince 
Maurice on another ; Sir Richard Granville 
on a third. Eſſex, Robarts, and ſome of ths 


principal officers, . got on board a boat, and 


fled to Plymouth: Balfour with his cavalry 
eſcaped the king's guards in a thick mitt, 
and arrived ſaſely at the garriſons of his own 
party. | ; 
The infantry under Skippon were forced 
to ſurrender their arms, artillery, baggage 


and ammunition ; and being Jed to the par- 


liamentary quarters, were fer at liberty. By 
Vol. XXIV. i. this 
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this advantage, which was highly, extolled, 
the king, be ſides the honour of the enter- 
prize, procured. what he moſt wanted: the 
parliament, having preſerved the men, - loſt 
nothing but what they could eaſily repair. 
The news of this event were no ſooner 
brougbt to London, than the committee of 
the two kingdoms voted thanks to Eſſex ſor 
his fidelity, courage, and good behaviour; 
and this conduct, no leſs prudent than ge- 
nerous, the parliament obſerved during the 
whole courſe of the war. Equally. indul- 
gent to their friends and implacable to their 
enemies, they, ſucceſsfully employed the 
two powerſul engines of reward and puniſh- 
ment in ſupport of their authority. 
That the king might have leſs cauſe to 
boaſt of the 3 - which he had 
gained in the weſt; the parliament reſolved 
to oppoſe him with more numerous forces. 
Having armed afreſh, Eſſex's ſubdued, but 
not difptrited. troops they commanded Man- 
cheſter and Cromwell to bring their newlevies 
from the earſtern aſſociation ; and joining 
their forces to thoſe of Waller and Middle- 
ton, as well as of Eſſex, attack the king 
with their combined armies. | 
At Newbury, where Charles was en- 
camped, they fell upon him with great im- 
petuoſity; and that town was once mn 
£ 
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the ſcene of the bloody and deſtructive rage 
of the Erigliſh/"Effe#'s ſoldiers, encouragin 
each other to retrieve their loſt honour, 114 
wipe of the diſgrace of Leſtithiel, affaulted 
the royaliſts with irreßiſtible fury; and 
having retaken ſome of the cannon 
which they had leſt in Cornwall, could not 
help embracing them with tears of joy. 
The king's troops, though they made a 
moſt brave and obſtinate reſiſtance, were 
at laſt over-powered with numbers; nor 
could any thing have ſaved them from a 
total defeat but the approach of night, 
which now put at end to the combat. 
Charles, ſecuring his baggage and can- 
non in Dennington-caſtle near Newbury, 
withdrew to Wallingford,. aud thence to 
Oxford. There he was joined by prince 
Rupert and the earl of Northampton, with 
conſiderable bodies of horſe, Thus rein- 
forced; he ventured to march againſt the 
enemy, now engaged in the fiege of Den- 
nington - caſtle. | 
Eſſex, being ſeized with a ſevere illneſs, 
had not yet joined the army, ſince his late 
misfortune in Cornwall. Mancheſter, who 
ated as general, though his forces were 
much more numerous than thoſe of the 
king, declined an engagement, and reject- 
ed the advice of Cromwell, who earneftly 
E 2 impor- 
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importuned him to embrace ſo favourable 
an opportunity of finiſhing the war at one 
blow. The king brought off his cannon from 
Dennington-caitle, without any, interruption 
From the enemy; and having the ſatisfac- 
tion to ſee the ſame jealouſies, which had 
formerly prevailed between Eſſex and 
Waller, now excited between Mancheſter 
and Cromwell, he diſtributed his army into 
winter-quarters, 5 

Thoſe conteſts among the parliamentary 
generals, which had diſturbed their military 
Operations, were revived in London during 
the wipter ; and each being abetted by his 
own adherents, the whole city and parlia- 
ment were thrown into the moſt violent 
convulſions, 

There had long ſubſiſted in that party, 
a ſecret diſtinction, which, though hither- 
to ſuppreſſed by the common ſenſe of dan- 
ger, yet in proportion as that reſtraint was 
removed, began to ſhow it itſelf, with the 
utmoſt violence and animofitv, The Inde- 
pendents who had, at firſt, been confound- 
ed in the general mais of the Preſbyterians, 
now'plainly appeared to be a diſlinct party, 
and to entertain very different views and 
ſentiments. , 3 | 
* The Preſbyterians rejected the liturgy : 
che Independents renounced all church 

| es Dada courts, 
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courts, all government among paſtors, all 
interpoſition of the civil power in religious 
matters, all fixed encouragement to ſpiritu- 
al paſtors, According to their principles, 
every congregation, united voluntarily and 

common conſent, formed, within itſelf, 
a diſtinct church, and poſſeſſed a juriſ- 
dition, - but one deprived of temporal 
ſanctions, over its own members. 

The election of the congregation was 
alone ſufficient to confer the ſacerdotal cha- 
rater, and as all eſſential difference was 
aboliſhed between the laity and clergy, no 
ceremony, no inſtitution, no ordination, 
was ſuppoſed, as in all other churches, to 
be neceſſary to beſtow a right to the holy 
order, | wet 

The ſentiments of theſe two / ſets were 
no leſs different in politieal matters. The 
Preſbyterians meant only to Mmit and cir- 
cumſcribe the royal prorogati ve: the Inde- 
pendents aſpired to a total abolition of the 
monarchy and even of the ariſtocracy ; and 
propoſed to eſtabliſh an entire equality, of 
rank and order, in a republic pure and un- 
"—_ In purſuance of this plan, they ſtre- 
nuoutly oppoſed all ayertures of peace, ex- 


cept on ſuch conditions as, they knew, it 


was impoſſible to procure ; and they ad- 
hered to the machiavelian maxim, that 
= abs who 
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whoever draws the ſword againſt his ſover- 
eign, ſhould ſheath it only in his boſom. 

By alarming others with the fear of pun- 
iſnment from the injured prince, they had 
induced many to declare againſt peace, who 
yet did not approve of their other principles 
with regard to government and religion; 
and the great advantages, which the parlia- 
ment had already obtained, and the much 
greater which they ſoon expected, confirmed 
them ſtill further in their reſolution. 

The Independents were chiefly directed by 
Sir Harry Vane, Oliver Cromwell, Natha- 
niel Fiennes, and Oliver St. John the ſo- 
Iicitor- general, The earl of Eſſex, diſpleaſed 
with a war, of which he began to perceive 
the fatal tendency, adhered to the Preſby- 
terians, and zealouſly encouraged every rea- 
ſonable ſcheme of accommodation. 

The earl of Northumberland, proud of 
his rank and dignity, ibborred a ſcheme, 
which, if it ſucceeded, would reduce him- 
ſelf and his family to the ſame ſtation with the 
meaneſt ſubject in the wi gh The earls 
of Warwick and Denbi Sir Philip 
Stapleton, Sir- William Waller Hollis 
Maſley, Whitelocke, Mainard, Glyn, had 
adopted the ſame ſentiments. 

A conſiderable majority in the parlia- 


ment, and a much greater 1n the nation, ad- 
hered 
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hered to the Preſbyterian party; and it was 
only by ſecret fraud, at firſt, and afterwards 
by open violence, that the Independents 
were able to gain the aſcendant. 

The earl of Mancheſter, - incenſed at the 
violeat impeachment, which the king had 
preferred againſt him, had long protnoted 
the war with all his intereſt and authority; 
but being a man of humane and penerous 
principles, the view of public calamities, 
and the proſpect of a total diſſolution of 
13 began to abate his ardour, and 

iſpoſed him to encourage peace on any 
ſafe or honourable conditions. 

Influenced by theſe motives, it was even 
ſuppoſed, that he had not improved, ta the 
utmoſt, the advantages, gained by the arms 
of the parliament ; and Cromwell, in the 
public debates, accuſed. him of having neg- 
leted at Dennington caſtle a favourable op- 
portunity of finiſhing the war by a total de- 
teat of the royaliſts. | 
l ſhowed him plainly,” ſaid Crom- 
well, „how this enterprize might be ac- 
« comphſhed; and only begged l-ave, 
« with my own brigade of horſe, to at- 
tack the king's army in their retreat; 
leaving it to the earl's choice, either to 
« afhtt me with the reſt of the forces, or 
« to remain an indifferent Tpe& ator of the 
128 | action 
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* aclion 3 but notwithſtanding all my re- 
* monſtrances, . he poſitively reſuſed bis 
„ conſent, without aſſigning, any other rea- 


- «© ſon than that, if we met with a defeat» 


there would be an end to all our preten- 
« ſions : we ſhould all be rebels and trai- 
„ tors, and be condemned and executed 
by the. law accordingly,” 


The earl, by way of retaliation, acquaint- 


_ ed the parliament, that, at another time, 


Cromwell. having pro oſed ſome ſcheme, 
which it ſeemed onlikely the , parliament 
would approve, be inſiſted and ſaid, my 
lord, if you will flick firm to honeſt men, 
«© you ſhall. find yourſelf at the head of an 
«© army, which will give law both to king 
« and parliament. I was the more alarm- 
« ed,” ſaid - Mancheſter, <* at- this diſ- 
«« courſe, becauſe I knew the lieutenant- 
«« general to be a man of very deep deſigns ; 
«© and he has even . ventured to tell me, 
© that it never would be well with Eng- 
« land, till I was Mr. Montague, and there 
«« was ne'er a lord or peer in the kingdom.” 

It is not to be ſappoſed, that, amidſt 
theſe violent diſſentions, affairs could long 
remain on their preſent footing. The In- 
dependents teſolved, without delay, to pro- 
ceed to the execution of their ſcheme. The 
preſent generals, they imagined, were more 


anxious 


aw cn ace 
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anxious to protract than to conclude the 


war; and being determined to maintain 
fill ſome balance in the conſtitution, they 
were unwilling totally to annihilate the 
power of the king, or reduce him to a con- 
dition, where he ſhould be entitled to aſk. 
no conceſſions. 11s.” 4.6," nation 
A new model of the army could alone en- 
ſure to the parliament a complete victory; 
and the method taken to accompliſh. this 
project was extremely artful and politic, 
and ſuch as ſtrongly marks the character 
and genius of the age, | 

At the commencement of the war, each 
party had appointed a faſt in order te im- 
plore the bleſſing of heaven on their reſpec- 
tive arms; the king having choſen, the 
ſecond Friday, the parliament the laſt Wed. 
neſday of every month, for that purpoſe. 
It was now propoſed and carried in parlia- 
ment, by the Independents, that a new and 
more ſolemn faſt ſhould be held; when 
they ſhould ſupplicate the divine aſſiſtance, 
for delivering them from thoſe difficulties in 
which they were at preſent involved. 

On that day, the preachers took care to 
expole the reigning Jivikons ia parliament, 
and imputed, them ſolely to the ſelfiſh and 


intereſted views of the members. Theſe. 


members, - ſaid they, are poſſeſſed of 0 
wy 1 
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the important poſts in the army, all the 
lucrative: offices" in the government: and 
while the nation is loaded with intolerable 
taxes, and is every day falling into poverty ; 
theſe men are continually increaſing their 
ivate fortunes,” and will, in a ſhort time, 
: maſters of all the wealth in the king- 
msn Tl ON 
That ſuch perſons, who fatten on the ca- 
lamites of their country, will ever adopt any 
feaſible plan for bringing them to a conclu- 
ſion, or terminating the war in a ſpeedy and 
ſucceſsful: manner, cannot reaſonably be ex- 
ed. Slow expedients will alone be em- 
ployed; and, languid operations in the 
field, concurring with feeble reſolutions 
in the cabinet, civil commotions will, for 
ever, be continued in the nation. 
After inlarging on theſe diſorders, the mi - 
niſters addreſſed themſelves to heaven, and 
beſought the Almighty, that he would take 
his own work into his own hand; and if the 
inſtruments whom he had hitherto employ- 
ed, were not worthy to accompliſh ſo ex- 
cellent a purpoſe, that he would raiſe up 
others better qualified, who might perfect 
what was begun, and by ſecuring the civil 
and religions liberties of the nation, put a 
ſpeedy end to the public calamities. 


The 
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manns 1; 

The ſame topics were enforced in parlia- 
ment by ſeveral of the Independents, par- 
ticularly by Sir Henry Vane, and Oliver 
Cromwell. Ait 3 4 da . 
The former ſaid, that the preachers de- 


ſerved the higheſt praiſe for the excellent 


admonitions which they had given in their 
ſermons, and for having told them of their 
faults and errors, of which they were ſo un- 


willing to be inſtructed: that he therefore 


entreated his brethren, in vindication of 
their own honour, in conſideration of their 
duty to God and their country, to renounce 
all private views and relinquiſh-every lucra- 


tive office 3 that the abſence of ſo many 


members, engaged in different em ploy- 
ments, had reduced the houſe to ſuch an 
inconſiderable number, as greatly leſſened 
the authority of their proceedings: and 
that, for his own. part, be could not help 
accuſing himſelf as one who poſſeſſed a pro- 
fitable office, that of treaſurer of the navy; 
and though he received it before the civil 
commotions, and owed it not to the fa- 
vour of the parliament, yet was he willing 
to reſign it, and to prefer, to his on inte- 
reſt: and advantage, the happineſs and wel. 

fare of his country. 1190911 enoi: 
Cromwell obſerved; that though the 
preachers had inſiſted on many things, 
which 


— 
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which he had never befofe conftdered/; yet, 
upon revolving them, He could not but ac- 
Knowledge, that, till there was a perfect 
reformation in theſe particulars, none of 
their undertakings could be attended with 
Tuccefs.” | „ «ha, nity 

© The parliament, no doubt, ſubjoined he, 
Had' done wifely in the beginning of the 
war, to employ ſeveral of their members in 
the moſt hazardous parts of it, and, by that 
means, to convince the nation, that they 
meant to run all riſks with'the meaneſt of 
the people. | 

But the ſtate of affairs is now altered. 
During the continuance of military operati- 
ons, there have ariſen in the parliamentary 
armies, many excellent officers, who are 
capable of filling much higher poſts, than 
what they now enjoy : and though it be- 
comes fot men, embarked in ſuch a cauſe, 
to put their truſt in the arm of fleſh, yet he 
could venture to affirm, that their troops 
contained as good generals, as were to be 
found in Chriftendom. Fhe army, indeed, 
He was ſorry 'to ſay, was extremely deficient 
in diſcipline; nor could they reaſonably ex- 
pect, til the . preſent vices and diſorders 
which prevail among the ſoldiers were re- 
formed by a new model, that ever they ſhould 
ſucceed in any of their undertakings. 5 
F047 0 13 
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„This innovation, however, was warmly 
oppoled by all the Preſbyterians, White- 
locke, in particular, one of the ableſt 
ſpeakers of that party, obſerved, that, be- 
ſides the ingratitude of diſmiſüng, and that 
by fraud and chicanery, ſo many noble 

rſons, who had hitherto behaved with 
fuch ſignal fidelity; it would be ſound ex- 
uemely difficult to ſupply their place with 
men of equal experience and abilities : that 
the rank alone, enjoyed by ſuch as were 
members of either houſe, prevented envy, 
kept the army in ſubjection, and gave 
weight and authority to military orders : 
that greater truſt might ſafely be repoſed in 
men of ſamily and fortune, than in mere 
adventurers, who would be apt to form dif- 
ferent views from what were entertained by 
thoſe who employed them : that no maxim 
of government was more univerſally admit- 
ted, than that of maintaining an inſeparable 
connection between the civil and military 
powers, and retaining the latter in ftri& 
ſubordination to the former: that the 
Greeks and Romans, the wiſeſt nations that 
ever exiſted, had always beſtowed, on their 
conſuls and ſenators, the command of their 
armies, and had ever cheriſhed the moſt un- 
conqueravle averſion to all mercenary 


forces: and that thoſe only, whole intereſt 
Vol. XXIV, 4 was 
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was ' intimately connected with that of the 
3 and enjoyed a vote in the civil de- 
iberation, would ſufficiently reverence the 
authority of parliament, and could never be 
tempted, by any conſideration, to turn the 
ſword againſt thoſe, from whom they had 
received it. | 

Notwithſtanding all theſe arguments, a 
committee was appointed to draw up what 
they called the ſelf-denying ordinance, by 
which the members of either houſe were de- 
prived of all employments, whether civil or 
military, except a few offices which were 
particularly mentioned. | 

This ordinance was productive of the moſt 
violent heats and animoſities, as well in 
the city as the parliament : but, at laſt, by 
the prevalence of envy with ſome ; with 
others, of falſe modeſty; with a great many 
of the Republican and Indpendent prin- 
ciples; it paſſed the houſe of commons, 
and was carried up to the houſe of peers. 
The lords, though the ſcheme was, in part, 
directed againſt their order; though all of 
them, in ſecret, were highly diſpleaſed 
with it; were yet poſſeſſed of ſo little au- 
thority, that they durſt not oppoſe the reſo- 
lution of the commons; and they judged it 
moſt adviſeable, by an unbounded compli- 
ance, to ſuſpend, for a while, that tatal 

| blow, 
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blow, which, they knew, they were unable 
fnally to prevent. 

The ordinance, therefore; having paſſed 
both _ houſes, Eſſex, Warwick, Manchefter, 
Denbigh, Waller, Brereton, and many 
others reſigned their commiſſions, and were 
honoured with the thanks of parliament for 
their good ſervices, 

At the ſame time, Eſſex was indulged 
with an annual penſion of ten thouſand 
pounds. It was propoſed to augment the 
army to twenty-two thouſand men, and the 
chief command was beſtowed upon Sir 
Thomas Fairfax. Wy | 

Cromwell, being a member of the lower 
houſe, ſhould have been diſmiſſed with the 
reſt ; but that meaſure would have totally 
defeated the projets of thoſe, who had 
formed the ſelf-denying ordinance. He 
was ſaved by a ſtratagem, and by that poli- 
2 cunning, in which he ſo much excel- 
ed. 8 

At the time, when the other officers were 
diſcarded, care was taken, that he ſhould be 
detached with a ſmall body of horſe, in 
order to ſuccour Taunton, inveſted by the 
royaliſts. His abſence being obſerved, 
orders were tranſmitted for his immediate 
atteadance in parliameent ; and the new 

E:3--: general 
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general. was defired to ſubſtitute ſome other 
officer in his place. 
A chearful obedience was pretended ; and 
the very day was named on which, it was 
affirmed, he would take his ſtat in the 
houſe, But Fairfax, intending to review the 
army, ſent a letter to the parliament, in 
which he begged leave to retain, for ſome 
days, lieutenant-general Cromwell, whoſe 
advice, he faid, would be of great ſervice, 
in ſupplying the place of thoſe officers, who 
had been diſmiſſed. 
Soon after, he requeſted with mach im- 
portunity, that they would permit Cromwell 
to ſerve during the preſent campaign : and 
thus the Independents, though inferior in 
number, obtained a complete victory over 
the Preſbyterians, and conferred the whole 
wer of the ſword, in appearence, upon 
airfax ; in reality, upon Cromwell. 
Meanwhile a treaty for peace was begun 
and carried on, but with little or no hopes 
of ſucceſs. Upon the king's return from 
Newbury to Oxford, the two houſes requir- 
ed and procured a ſafe conduct for their de- 
puties, with propoſals of accommodation, 
which they had framed in the ſummer. 
The king havirg peruſed them required; 
in his turn, a ſafe conduct for the duke of 
Richmond and the earl of Lac" 
> ; Wav 
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who ſhould carry his anſwer to the two 
houſes, but this favour he could not 'ob- 
tain, until he had addreſſed himſelf to the 
two houſes of the Engliſh parliament aſſem- 
bled at Weſtminſter, and to the Scotiſh com- 
miſſioners. | 

On this occaſion Charles employed an ar- 
tifice, which his warmeſt advocates will find 
ic difficult to juſtify or excuſe. He entered 
a ſecret proteſt in the council-book, im- 
porting, that though he had called them 
the parliament he did not acknowledge 
them as ſuch, 

By his deputies he deſired that commiſſi- 
oners ſhould be named on each fide, who 
ſhould meet at a neutral place, and treat 
of a pacification. After ſome debate, they 
reſolved that the conferences ſhould be 
opened at Uxbridge, and continue twenty 
days; and that the propoſitions ſhould be 
redaced to the three articles of religion, the 
militia, and Ireland. 

The commiſſioners appointed by his ma- 
jeſty were the duke of Richmond, the mar- 
quis of Hertford, the earls of Southampton, 
Kingſton, and Chicheſter ; and eleven com- 
moners, among whom was Sir Edward 
Hyde, now chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and afterwards earl of Clarendon, The 


two houſes named twelve deputics, at the 
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head of whom were the earls of Northum- 
berland, Pembroke, Saliſbury and Denbigh; 
and the chief of the Scottiſh commiſſioners 
were the earl of Loudon, chancellor of that 
kingdam, and the marquis of Argyle. 

The terms, offered bythe two houſes, were 
as rigid and ſevere, as they poſſibly could 
have demanded, had they obtained a com- 
pleat victory over the royaliſts, and reduced 
the king to a total ſubjection. 

They required, that epiſcopacy ſhould 
be aboliſhed, and Preſbyterianiſm eſtabliſh- 
ed in both kingdoms : that the king ſhould 
ſubſcribe the covenant ; abandon his beſt 
friends as traitors ; reſign the militia, and 
even his own children to the direction of the 
two houſes, who now aſpired to the whole 
ſovereign authority. | 

Though no peace could be poſſibly con- 


cluded on ſuch terms, the King's com- 


miſſioners, in the courſe of the conferences, 
agreed, that an indulgence ſhould be grant- 
cd to tender conſciences with regard to 
ceremonies ; that the biſhops ſhould exerciſe 
no act of juriſdiction or ordination without 
the conſent and advice of ſach Preſbyters as 
ſhould be choſen by the clergy of each 
dioceſe ; that pluralities be aboliſhed ; that 
abuſes in ecleſiaſtical courts be rectiſied; 
that a hundred thouſand pounds * 
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from the eſlates of the biſhops and the 
chapter lands, for the payment of the debts 
contracted by the parliament; that the mili- 
tia ſhould be entruſted to twenty com- 
miſſioners, one half to be named by the 
king, and the other by the two houſes ; and 
that the commiſſion ſhould hold for three 
years. 

Theſe conceſſions were not judged ſatiſ- 
factory by the parliament. Nothing mate- 
nal wes 2 with regard to the affairs 
of Iceland, and the twenty days being elapſ- 
ed, the conference ended, without having 
produced any other effect, than to ſhow 
the difficulty, if not impoſſibility, of con- 
cluding a peace on any reaſonable terms. 

About this time, archbiſhop Laud, who 
had remained in priſon ever ſince his firſt 
commitment, was brought to his trial, and 
made ſuch a vigorous defence, that the 
commons, apprehending he could not be 
convicted by common evidence, declared 
him guilty by bill of artainder, which paſſed 
the houſe of lords, though not without ſome 
oppoſition | 

He pleaded the king's pardon, which had 
been ſent him from Oxtord; but as it was ob- 
tained before his condemnation and ſtood in 
bat to a judgment of the two houſes, it was 
uuanmouſly rejected. Being ſentenced — 

the 
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the death of a common felon, he petition- 
ed, that, as he was a prieſt, a biſhop, a 
privy counſellor, and a peer of the realm, 

e might ſuffer decapitation; an indul- 
gence, which, with great difficulty, he ob- 
tained. 

On the tenth day of January“ he was 
brought to the ſcaffold, where he addreſſed 
himſelf to the ſpectators in a long ſpeech, 
which he was pleaſed to call a ſermon. He 
alledged, among others things, that he was 
now condemned to this ignominious death 
for not having forſaken the temple of God, 
to follow the bleatings of Jcraboam's 
calves, alluding to the ſchiſm of the Preſby- 
terians. He declared himſelf innocent of 
any deſign to ſubvert the laws of the land, 
or to introduce popery, the crimes of which 
he had been accuſed. He affirmed he had 
never been an enemy to parliaments, though 
he could not approve of ſome of their pro- 
ceedings. He forgave his enemies ; pray- 
ed that God would direct the parliament 
for the good of the nation ; and laying his 
head on the block, it was ſevered from the 
body by one blow. 

That Land was guilty of high treaſon, or 

merited the fate to which he was condemned, 

can hardly be alledged upon any * 
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of law and equity, That he was a weak, 
wicked, and worthleſs miniſter, and that 
his immoderate attachment to ſuperſtitious 
ceremonies, and the extreme rigour with 
which he enforced their obſervance, was one 
of the principal cauſes of thoſe troubles in 
which the nation was involved; muſt cer- 
tainly be admitted by every candid and im- 

artial judge. And conſidering the matter 
in this light, it had certainly been more juſt, 
and probably as prudent, in the parliament, 
to have contented themſelves with ſub- 
jecting him to perpetual impriſonment, 
where his great age and bodily infirmities 
mult ſoon have put a period to his life in the 
common courſe of nature. 

During theſe tranſactions in England, 
there happened in Scotland ſome events, 
which ſeemed to promiſe a more favourable 
turn to the royal cauſe. 

Before the beginning of theſe civil com- 
motions the earl of Montroſe, a young no- 
bleman of diſtinguiſhed abilities, returning 
from his travels, had been introduced to the 
king, and had made him a tender of his 
ſervices ; but by the arts and intrigues of 
of the duke of Hamilton, who entirely en- 
grate the confidence of his ſovereign, he 

ad met with a very cold and indifferent re- 
ception. 
| Provoked 
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Provoked at this unwdrthy treatment, he 
had eſpouſed the cauſe of the covenan. 
ters; and, prompted by the natural fire 
and oy of his temper, he had ex- 
erted himſelf, during the firſt inſurrection, 
with great vigour as well as ſucceſs, in le- 
vying and conduQting their armies, 

Being deputed by the tables to wait upen 
the king at Berwick, he was ſo captivated 
by the winning and inſinuating behaviour 
of that monarch, that he e attach- 
ed himſelf entirely, though ſecretly, to his 
ſervice, and engaged in a cloſe correſpon- 
dence with him. | 

In the ſecond Scottiſh inſurrection, he was 
inveſted by the covenanters with the com- 
mand of a ſtrong body of forces; and he 
was the firſt who croſſed the Tweed, at the 
head of their troops, in the invaſion of 
England. 

He had the addreſs, however, to ſend a 
letter to the king, apprizing him of their 
intended motions ; + by the infidelity of 
ſome of that prince's attendants, a copy of 
this letter was tranſmitted to Leven the 
Scottiſh general. Being charged with trea- 
chery and a correſpondence with the enemy, 
Montroſe openly acknowledged the letter; 
and aſked the general, if he dared to call 
his ſovereign an enemy : and by this __ 
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and unexpected anſwer, he ſcreened himſelf 
from an immediate proſecution. 

As he was now fully known to be of the 
royal party, he no longer diſſembled his 
ſentiments ; but endeavoured to engage all 
thoſe, who were attached to the ſame cauſe, 
in a bond of aſſociation for his ſervice. 
Though thrown into priſon for this attempt, 
he found means to make his eſcape; and 
repaired to the king at Oxford, where he 
= was, received with many expreſſions of 
= eſteem and regard. 

The covenanters were, at that time, poſ- 
ſeſſed of the whole power of the kingdom; 
they were heed by numerous and well 
diſciplined armies ; and every place was ſe- 
cured by a vigilant and active adminiſtration ; 
but notwithitanding all theſe circumſtances, 
Montroſe undertook to excite ſuch commo- 
tions, as ſhonld oblige the Scots to recal 
the forces which they had ſent into Eng- 
land, and which had ſo ſenſibly turned the 
balance in favour of the parliament. 

Not diſheartened by the defeat of 
Marſton- moor, which made it impoſſible for 
him to derive any ſuccour from England; 
he was ſatisfied to contract with the earl of 
Antrim, a nobleman of Ireland, for ſome 
ſupply of men from that country; and he 
himſelf aſſuming various diſguiſes, and 
paſſing 
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paſſing through many dangers, at laſt reach. 
ed the highlands of Scotland, where he lay 
concealed for ſome time, and prepared the 
mind of his adherents for thoſe military en- 


. terprizes, which he meant to attempt. 


No ſooner were the Iriſh landed, though 
hardly amounting to eleven hundred men, 
very ill accoutered, than Montroſe came 
forth from his retreat, and immediately en- 
tered upon that ſcene of action, which has 
rendered his name ſo famous. 

He was ſoon joined by eight hundred of 
the men of Athole, Five hundred men 
more, who had been enliſted by the coven- 
anters, were induced to eſpouſe the royal 
cauſe; and with this united force, he ad- 
vanced againſt lord Elcho, who lay at 
Perth, with an army of fix thouſand men, 
collected upon the firſt news of the Iriſh in- 
vaſion. 

Montroſe, inferior in number, totally 
deſtitute of horſe, and ill provided with 
arms and ammunition, had nothing to de- 

nd on but that courage, which he himſelf, 
by his example and exhortation, ſhould be 
able to infuſe into his raw ſoldiers. Having 
received. the fire of the enemy, which was 
returned chiefly by a volley of ſtones, he 
fell upon them with irreſiſtible fury, brolie 
their ranks at the firſt onſet, OY his 
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advantage with the utmoſt vigour, and at 
lat obtained a complete victory, with the 
ſlaughter of two thouſand of the covenan- 
ters. 

Being afterwards reinforced by the earl of 
Airly, he defeated five and twenty hundred 
covenanters, headed by the lord Burley, at 
Aberdeen, When cloſely purſued by the 
marquis of Argyle with a numerous army, 
and oppoſed in front by the earl of Lothian 
with the militia of the country ; he found 
means to extricate himſelf from his preſeat 
danger; and he ſaved his weak, but active 
troops, dy the moſt ſurpriſing retreats, 
marches, and ftratage ms. 

He kept the field in the middle of winter, 
when the ground was covered with ſnow, 
expoſed to all the rigours of the ſeaſon, and 
to all the hardſhips of famine and fatigue : 
he ravaged the country of Argyle with fire 
and ſword: and he routed the troops of the 
marquis at Innerlochy, with great ſlaughter, 
A body of five thouſand men, aſſembled by 
the earl of Seaforth, diſperled at the very 
terror of his name, « 

He took Dundee by ſtorm, and gave it up 
to plunder ; and retreated above ſixty miles 
in the face of a ſuperior enemy, command- 
ed by colonel Urrey, who had by this time 
deſerted the cauſe of the king, and eſpouſed 
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that of the parliament. He beat this gene. 
ral in a pitched battle near Inverneſs : Bail- 
he, another officer of reputation, advancing 
againſt him with a freſh army, met with a 
like fate, Having thus obtained ſuch a ſuc- 
ceſſion of victories, and ſpread the fame of 
his valour through the whole kingdom, he 
ſummoned together all his friends and ad- 
herents, and prepared himſelf for marching 
into the ſouthern provinces, in order to 
cruſh the power of the covenanters, and to 
diſperſe the parliament, which had aſſem- 
bled at Perth, with great pomp and ſolem- 
nity. 

While the fire thus raged in the north of 
the iſland, it blazed out with no leſs vio- 
lence in the ſouth ; and the parliamentary 
and royal armies, as ſoon as the ſeaſon would 
ſuffer, prepared to take the field, in hopes 
of finiſhing their important quarrel by ſome 
decifive action. The ſelf-denying ordinance 
had met with ſuch a ſtrong and vigorous op- 
22 that the ſpring was far advanced 

efore it paſſed the two houſes; and many 
were of opinion, that it would be extremely 
dangerous to introduce ſo great an alterati- 

on in the army, immediately before the o- 
pening of the campaign. | 

Had not the moderation of Eſſex, which 


was equal to his other virtues, nduced him 
to 
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to obey the parliament with the moſt im- 
plicit ſubmiſſion, this innovation had cer- 
tainly been productive of ſome fatal acci- 
dent; ſince, notwithſtanding the prompt 
reſignation of his command, a mutiny was 

generally apprehended. 4 
Fairfax, or rather, indeed, Cromwell un- 
der his name, eſtabliſhed, at laſt, the new 
model in the army, and formed the whole 
troops in a different manner, From the 
fame men, new regiments and new compa- 
nies were compoſed, different officers ap- 
ointed, and the whole military force de- 
livered into the hands of thoſe in whom the 
Independents could place an implicit confi- 
dence. Beſides members of parliament, 
who were diſmiſſed, many officers, unwill- 
ing to ſerve under the new generals, reſign- 
ed their commiſſions ; and unwarity promot- 
ed the ſcheme of putting the army entirely 
into the hands of that party. | 
The diſpoſition of the forces, on both 
ſides, was as follows. Part of the Scotriſtt 
army was engaged in reducing Pomfret and 
other towns in Yorkſhire : part of it inveſt- 
ed Carliſle, bravely defended by Sir Tho- 
mas Glenham. Cheſter, where Biron com- 
manded, had been long beſieged by Sir 
William Brereton ; and was now almoſt on' 
the point of furrendering. The king, rev 
| G 2 inforced. 
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in foreed by the princes Rupert and Mau- 
rice, lay at Oxford, with an army of fifteen I 
thouſand men. Fairfax and Cromwell were 
ſtationed at Windſor, with the new model]. 
ed army of twenty-two thouſand men, 
Taunton, in the county of Somerſet, de- 
fended by Blake, ſuſtained a long ſiege from 
Sir Richard Granville, who headed an army 
of eight thouſand men; and though the de- 
fence had been very vigorous, the garriſon 
was now deſtitute of almoſt every neceſſary, 
Goring, in the weſt, conducted an army of 
nearly the ſame number. 

On opening the campaign, the king pro- 
poſed to relieve Cheſter ; Fairfax, to juc- 
cour Taunton. The king was firſt in moti- 
on. On his arrival at Draiton in Shropfhire, 
he was met by Biron, who told him that his 
approach had raiſed the fiege, ànd that the 
parliamentary army was entirely withdrawn, 

Fairfax, having advanced to Saliſbury in 
his way weſtward, was enjoined by the 
committee of both kingdoms, appointed for 
the conduct of the war, to return immedi- 
ately and inveſt Oxford, now left naked by 
the king's abſence. He complied with the 
order, after having detached colonel Wel- 


don into the weſt, with a body of four thou- 
ſand mon. 
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On Weldon's appearance, Granville, who 
ſuſpected that Fairfax was advancing with 
his whole army, abandoned the ſiege, and 
ſuffered this brave and reſolute town, now 
half taken and half demoliſhed, to receive 
ſaccour ; but the royaliſts, being joined by 
Goring with three thouſand horſe, returned 
forthwith to Taunton, and ſhut up Weldon, 
with his ſmall army, in that ruinous place. 

The king, having accompliſhed his pur- 
poſe with regard to Cheſter, directed his 
march into the ſouthern counties ; and in his 
way laid fiege to Leiceſter, a place poſſeſſed 
by the parliament. Having made a breach 
in the wall, he affaulted the town on all 
ilides ; and, after a deſperate attack, the ſol- 
diers ruſhed in ſword in hand, and com- 
mitted great cruelties upon the garriſon and 
inhabitants. A rich booty was taken and 
divided among them ; and fifteen hundred 
priſoners fell into the king's hands. 

Fairfax was no ſooner informed of this 
event, than he inſtantly reſolved to abandon 
Oxford, which he was beginning to ap- 
proach ; and advance towards the king with 
2 deſign of giving him battle. The king 
was haſtening towards Oxford, in order to 
raiſe the liege, which he imagined was now 
begun ; aad both armies, before they were 
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aware, had approached within ſix miles of 
cach other. | 

A council of war was ſummoned by the 
king, in order to conſult about the meaſures 
which, in the preſent emergence, he ought 
to purſue, Moſt of his counſellors were of 
opinion, that it would be more prudent to 
avoid a battle; becauſe Gerard, who lay in 
Wales with three thouſand men, might ſoon 
le enabled, to reach the army; and Goring, 
it was thought, would in a little time be 
maſter of "Taunton, and having ſully re- 
eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of the weft, 
would then join his forces to thoſe of the 
king, and give him an indiſputed ſuperio- 
rity over the enemy. 

But the headſtrong and impetuovs temper 
of prince Rupert, and the fiery and impa- 
tient humour of the young nobility and 
geritry, over-turned all theſe prudent coun— 
cils: by their advice it was finally deter- 
mined to attack Fairfax; and the royal army 
immediately advanced againſt him. 

At Naſcby was fought, with forces nearly 
equal, this great and important battle, be- 
tween the king and parliament. The main 
lody of the royaliſts was headed by the 
bing; the right wing by prince Rupert; 
the left by Sir Marmaduke Langdale. Fair- 


fax, allied by Skippon, commanded the 


main 
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main body of the parliamentarians; Crom- 
well conducted the right wing : Ireton, 


Cromwell's ſon-in-law, the left. 


The charge was begun by prince Rupert, 


with his uſual impetuoſity, and his uſual ſuc- 


ceſs. Notwithſtanding the brave reſiſtance of 
Ireton, who, even after he was run through 
the thigh with a pike, ſtill contiuued to 
fight with undaunted courage, until he was 
taken priſoner : that whole wing was totally 
broke, and chaced to a conſiderable diſtance 
by Rupert: he was even ſo imprudent as to 
waſte time in attacking the artillery of the 
parliament, which had been left behind with 
a ſtrong guard of infantry, | 
Meanwhile the king, at the head of his 
main body, attacked Fairfax and Skippon ; 
and the fight was, for ſome time, maintain- 
ed with equal bravery on both ſides. Skip- 
pon, being dangerouſly wounded, was defir- 
ed by Fairfax to quit the field; but declared 
he would not retire ſo long as one man kept 
his ground. At laſt the infantry of the par- 
liament was thrown into diſorder, and hard 
puſhed by the king ; till Fairfax, with great 
prudesce, brought up the reſerve, and re- 
ſtored the battle. | 
By this time Cromwell, with his right 
wing, having fallen- upon Langdale, had 
repulſed the royalilts, aud by his conduct 


improved 
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improved that advantage, which he had ob- 
tained by his valour. Having chaced the 
enemy about a quarter of a mile, and de- 
tached ſome troops to continue the purſuit ; 
he turned back upon the king's infantry; and, 
at the firſt onſet, threw them into the ut- 
moſt confufion. 

One regiment alone, though twice aſſault- 
ed by Fairfax, ſtill maintained its ranks un- 
broken; and that general, provoked at fo 
ſtubborn a reſiſtance, commanded Doyley, 
the captain of his life-guards, to aſſail them 
once more in front, while he himſelf at- 
tacked them in rear. By theſe united efforts 
the regiment was broke. Fairfax, with his 
own hands flew an enſign, and having taken 
the colours, gave them to a ſoldier to keep 
for him. The ſoldier afterwards pretend- 
ing that he had gained the ſpoil himſelf, 
was reprimanded by Doyley, who had ſeen 
the action: “ let him retain that honour,” 
faid Fairfax; I have to-day acquired e- 
* nough beſide.” 

Prince Rupert, convinced too late of his 
error, abandoned the fruitleſs attack on 
the enemy's artillery, and returned to the 
king, whoſe infantry was now totally de- 
feated, Charles endeavoured to animate 
this body of cavalry to a freſh attack and 
cried aloud to them, „one charge ore: 

: and, 
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e and we recover the day,” But the dan- 
ger of fuch an attempt was too great and 
apparent; and they could by no means be 
perſuaded to renew the battle, 

At the ſame time, the Scottiſh earl of 
Carnwath, who rode by his majeſty's fide, 
ſeizing the bridle of his horſe, turned him 
round, ſaying ** will you go upon your 
«« death in an inſtant.” The troops ſeeing 
this motion, wheeled off.to the right, and 
immediately fled with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion. Charles, finding it impoſſible to make 
any farther reſiſtance, was obliged to guit 
the field, and abandon the victory to his 
enemies, | 

The number of killed on the fide of the 
parliament was greater than on the fide of 
the king: they loſt a thouſand men; he 
not above eight hundred, But Fairfax took 
five hundred officers and four thouſand 
private men priſoners ; ſeized all the king's 
artillery and baggage, and totally diſperſed 
his infantry : ſo that no victory could be well 
more complete, than that which was now 
obtained by the parliament. 

Amoug the other ſpoils, was taken the 
king's cabinet, wich copies of has letters to 
the queen, which were afterwards publiſhed 
by order of the commons, 

Theſe 
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Theſe letters, it muſt be owned, breathe 
the true ſpirit of tenderneſs and conjugal af. 
ſection: but, at the ſame time, they cif. 
cover the king's inſincerity in the treaty of 
Uxbridge, and his inclination, in compli. 
ance with the defire of his conſort, to grant 
greater indulgences to the Catholics, than 
were either conſiſtent with the laws of the 
land or the humour of the nation. 

No perſon, that is not an utter ſtranger 
to the finer feelings of humanity, but mui 
highly applaud the king for his devoted at- 
tachment to his ſpouſe, who, indeed, ſeems 
to have been worthy of all his love and af- 
ſedtion : but he muſt ſurely be a man of 
uncommon complaiſance, (and yet, to 
Judge by their writings, ſuch men have ex- 
iſted) who, becauſe, the king was juſtly 


ſond of his conſort, would, on that account, 


be willing to ſacrifice the liberties, civil 
and religious, of his conntry. 

Aſter the defeat of Naſeby, the king re- 
treated with that body of horſe, which ſtill 
remained entire, firſt to Hereford, than to 
Abergavenny ; and continued ſome time in 
Wales, vainly imagining he ſhould be able 
to collect a body of infantry in thoſe harraſſ- 
ed and exhauſted counties. 

Fairfax, having reduced Leiceſter, which 
ſabmitted upon terms, began to concert 8 
Poe: 
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ptan of his future operations. He received 
a letter which had been ſent by Goring to 
the king, and which, by ſome miſtake, had 
been committed to a ſpy of Fairfax. | 
Goring acquainted the king, that, in | 
leſs than three weeks, he hoped to be maſter | 
of Taunton ; after which he would rein- | 
| 

| 


force his majeſty with all the troops of the 
weſt; and beſought him, in the mean time, 
to ule every poſſible precaution, in order to | 
avoid an engagement with the enemy. „ 

This letter, which had it ſafely arrived, | 
would probably have prevented the battle of 49 
Naſeby, ſerved now to regulate the conduct of | 
Fairfax. After detaching Pointz and Roſ- 

# fiter with a body of three thouſand mes, | 
ia order to attend the king's motions, he | 
| himſelf repaired into the weſt, with a view 
of relieving Taunton, and ſubduing the 
only conſiderable force of which the royal- 
| iſts were now poſſeſſed. 

He no ſooner began to approach the town, | 
than the enemy abandoned the ſiege; and 
withdrew to Lamport, an open town in the 
country of Somerſet, Fairfax attacked 
them in that poſt, drove them from it, flew 
about three hundred men, and took four- 
teen hundred priſoners, | 

After this ſucceſs, he inveſted Bridge- 
water, a town of ſome ſtrength, and of 

great 
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great importance in that quarter. Having 
forced his way into the outer town, Wind- 
ham, the govenour, who had retired into 
the inner, immediately yeilded, and ſur- 
rendered the place to Fairfax. 'The gar- 
riſon, amounting to two thouſand fix hun- 
dred men, were made priſoners of war. 
Fairfax, having made himſelf maſter of 
Bath and Sherborne, determined to lay 
fiege to Briſtol; and made great prepara- 
tions for the reduction of a town, which, 
from the number of the garriſon, and the 
valour of prince Rupert, the governor, was 
conſidered as almoſt impregnable 

But here the expectations of men were 
greatly diſappointed: a more weak defence 
was not made by any town during the 
whole courſe of the war, The parliamen- 
tary army had no ſooner forced the lines, 
than the prince offered to ſurrender, and 
immediately delivered up the city to Fair- 
fax. A few days before he had acquainied 
the king by a letter, that he ſhould be able 
to hold out for four months, it no mutiny 
compelled him to ſubmit, . 

*harles, who was laying ſchemes, and 
raiſing forces, for the relief of Briſtol, was 
confounded at an event, which he had ſo 
little realon to expect, and which was 
alueſt as fatal to his part) as the defeat of 

Naſcby. 
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Naſeby. Fired with indignation at the 
afillanimous conduct of his nephew, he 
inſtantly revoked all his commiſſions, and 
ſent him an order to quit the kingdom. 

The arms of the parliament now pre- 
vailed in all quarters. The Scots, having 
reduced Carliſle, though with ſome difficul- 
ty, proceeded ſouthwards, and inveſted 
Hertford ; but were obliged to retire on 
the approach of the king ; and this was the 
laſt glimpſe of good fortune, which he en- 
joyed. 

s 1 to the relief of Cheſter, whick 
was now blockaded by the parliamentary 
forces under colonel Jones; Pointz fel 
upon his rear, and forced him to come to an 
engagement. While the fight was main- 
tained with great obſtinacy, and victory 
ſeemed to incline to the royaliſts ; Jones at- 
tacked them on the other fide and put them 
to flight with the loſs of fix hundred Alain 
and a thouſand priſoners. The king, with 
the ſhattered remains of his army, eſcaped 
to Newark, and from thence to Oxford, 
where he ſhut himſelf up during the winter. 

The parliamentary armies were no leſs 
ſucceſsful in other parts of the kingdom. 
Fairfax and Cromwell, after the reduction 
of Briſtol, having divided their forces, the 
former marched weſtward, in order to finiſh 
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the conqueſt of Devonſhire and Cornwall: 
the latter attacked the king's garriſons, 
which were ſituated to the eaſt of Briſtol. 

The Devizes ſubmitted at the firſt ſum- 
mons ; Berkley-caſtle was taken by aſſault ; 
Wincheſter ſurrendered upon terms; Baſing- 
Houſe was entered ſword in hand; and thus 
all theſe middle counties of England were, 
in a ſhort time, ſubjected to the authority of 
the parliament. by 

Fairfax proceeded in his conqueſ's with the 
ſame rapid and uninterrupted ſucceſs.“ 
After diſſipating a body of royaliſts at 
Bovey-'Tracey, he laid ſiege to Dartmouth, 
and in a few days took it by aſſault. 

Poudram-caſtle being reduced by him, 
and Exeter inveſted on all ſides; Hopton, 
who now commanded the royaliſts, having 
advanced to the relief of that town with an 
army of eight thouſand men, encquntered 
the parliamentary forces at Torrington ; 
where he was entirely routed, all his foot 
diſperſed, and he himſelf, with his horſe, 
obliged to fly into Cornwall. 

Fairfax purſued him in his retreat, and 
improved the advantage, which he had 

ained. Having cooped up the royaliſts at 
* he compelled the whole army, 

amount- 
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amounting to five thouſand men, chiefly ca- 
valry, to ſurrender upon terms. 

The ſoldiers, delivering up their horſes 
and arms, were ſuffered to diſperſe, and 
were gratified with twenty ſhillings apiece, 
to carry them to their ſeveral habitations. 
Such of the officers, as deſired it, were ſuf- 
fered to quit the kingdom: the others, 
having engaged never more to carry arms, 
paid compoſitions to the parliament, and 
were indulged with a pardon. And thus 
Fairfax, after reducing Exeter, which ſiniſh- 
ed the conqueſt of the weſt, returned, with 
his victorious army, to the center of the 
kingdom, and pitched his camp at Newbu:y. 

The king, ſeeing his affairs irretrievably 
ruined, ordered the prince of Wales to con- 
ſult his own ſafety by flying the kingdom; 
and accordingly the young prince withdrew 
to Scilly, then to Jerſey ; from whence he 
went to Paris; where he joined the queen, 
who had eſcaped there from Exeter at the 
time the Earl of Eſſex led the parliamentary 
army into the weſt, 

In other parts of England, Hertford was 
taken by ſurprize 3 Cheſter ſubmitted upon 
terms: lord Digby, who had endeavoured to 

penetrate into Scotland and join Montroſe, 
was ronted at Sherburn in Yorkſhire, by 
colonel Copley: his whole force diſſipated g 
and he himſelf obliged to fly, firlt to the 
H 2 iſle 
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iſle of Man, and thence into Ireland. 
News too was brought, that Montroſe 
himſelf, after ſome more ſucceſſes, was at 
laſt defeated ; and this only remaining ſup- 
port of the royal cauſe entirely deſtroyed. 

When Montroſe penetrated into the ſouth- 
ern counties, the covenanters, collecting 
their whole force, oppoſed him with a nu- 
merous -army, and gave him battle, but 
without ſucceſs, at Kilſyth. This was the 
moſt important victory, which Montroſe 
ever gained. The royaliſts killed above 
fix thouſand of their enemies, and lett them 
no appearance of an army in Scotland. 

The whole kingdom was rent with theſe 
repeated convulſions ; and many noblemen, 
who were ſecretly attached to the royal 
cauſe, now eſpouſed it openly, when they 
ſaw a force able to ſupport them. The 
marquis of Douglas, the earls of Annandale 
and Hartfield, the lords Fleming, Seton, 
Maderty, Carnegy, with many others, im- 
mediately joined the royal army. Edin- 
burgh opened its gates to them, and releaſed 
all the priſoners, whom the covenanters had 
confined. in that city. Among the reſt was 
the lord Ogilvy, fon to Airly, whoſe family 
| had a principal ſhare in the victory gained 
at Kilſyth. 
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The covenanters, alarmed at the rapid 
progreſs of Montroſe, recalled David Leſley 
from the army in England; and this able 
general immediately repaired to the relief 
of his diſtreſſed friends in Scotland. Mon- 
troſe continued to penetrate ſtill farther 
into the ſouthern provinces, encouraged by 
the vain hopes, both of exciting to arms the 
earls of Hume, Traquaire, and Roxbo- 
rough, who had engaged to aſſiſt him; and 
of procuring from England ſome ſupply of 
cavalry, which he much wanted. 

But Leſley, at Philip-haugh in the forreſt, 
came ſuddenly upon him, and obliged him 
to give battle. After a ſharp conflict, 
where Montroſe performed the moſt heroic 
acts of valour, his troops were entirely de- 
feared by Leſley's cavalry: and he himſelf 
forced to fly with the ſhattered remains of 
his army into the mountains; where he 
again prepared himſelf for attempting ſome 
new enterprize. 

After all theſe repeated calamities, 
which, every where, befel the royal party, 
there remained only one body of troops, on 
which fortune could exerciſe her cruelty. 

Lord Aſtley, with a ſmall army of three 
thouſand men, chiefly cavalry, advancing 
to Oxford, in order to reinforce the king, 
was encountered at Stow by colonel Morgan, 
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and entirely routed; himſelf being taken pri- 
ſoner. You have done your work,” ſaid 
Aſtley to the parliamentary officers, ; and 
„ may now go to play, unleſs you chuſe to 
« fall out among yourſelves.” 

The king, during the whole courſe of 
this winter, was in the moft wretched and 
deplorable ſituation. All the attempts 
which he made, towards a peaceful and 
reaſonable accomodation with the parlia- 
ment, anſwered no other purpoſe, than to 
ſhow him, that the victory was entirely in 
their hands. 

They would not even condeſcend to take 
notice of ſeveral of his meſſages, in which 
he demanded a paſſport for commiſſioners. 
At laſt, after upbraiding him with the blood 
ſhed during the war, they told him, that 
they were framing ſome bills for him, and 


that his giving his affent to theſe, would be 


the beſt proof of his paeiſic intentions. 

He requeſted a perſonal treaty, and pro- 
poſed to come to London, upon receiving 
a ſafe conduct for himſelf and his atten- 
dants : they fatty denied him all accef, 
and iſſued or ders for guarding, that is, ar- 
reſting his perſon, ſhould he attempt to ap- 
proach the city. 

A new incident, which happened in Jre- 
land, c6atrib ated till farther to enrage the 
parlia- 
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parliament, and to render the king more 
odious and obnoxious to his ſubjects 

After che truce with che Iriſh rebels, the 
king was defirous of making a final peace 
with them, and procuring their aſũſtance in 
England: and he impowered the earl of 
Ormond, the lord-lientenant, to promiſe 
them an abrogation of all the penal laws, 
enacted againſt Catholics ; together with the 
ſuſpenſion of Poining's ſtatute, with regard 
to {ome particular bills, which ſhould be 
concerted. 

Lord Herbert, lately advanced to the 
earidom of Glamorgan, being obliged to 

o to Ireland about his private affairs, the 
Lies imagined, that as this nobleman was a 
Catholic, and nearly related to the beſt Iriſh 
families, he might be of ſome ſervice to 
his cauſe. 

He alſo conſidęered, that farther conceſſi- 
ons in point of religion might probably be 
required by the bigoted Catholics, and that 
as theſe conceſions would be extremely dit- 
agreeable to his Proteſtant ſubjects in the two 
kingdoms, it would be.prudent both to con- 
ceal them for ſome time, and toe e the re- 
putation of Ormond. by Teoretty empowering 
Organ to ſettle and ſlubſetibe theſe arti- 
Ces. 
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But as he knew Glamorpan to be a weak 
man, and little capable of conducting an affair 
of {uch a nice and delicate nature, he 
ſtrialy commanded him to impart all his 
meaſures to Ormond; and though the treaty 
muſt be finally concluded only in Glamor- 
gin's own name, he was ordered to be 
guided in the ſteps towards it, by the ad- 
vice of the lord-lieutenant, 

Glamorgan, equally deſirous of promoting 
the 1nterelt of the king and that of the Ca- 
tholic religion, but directed, in theſe views, 
by no manner of judgment or diſcretion, 
ſecretly, of himſelf, without the knowledge 
or con ſent of Ormond, agreed to a peace with 
the council of Kelkenny, and engaged, in the 
king's name, that the Iriſh ſhould poſſeſs 
all the churches, which they had ever held 
ſince the beginning of their inſurrection; 
on condition, that they ſhould ſend into En- 
gland a body of ten thouſand men to the 
aſh?tance of bis majeſty. 

The diſcovery of this affair was owing to 
the following accident. 'The titular arch- 
biſhop of Tam, being ſlain in a fally of 
the garriſon of Sligo, the articles of the 
treaty were found in his pocket, and were 
immediately publiſhed in all parts of the 
kingdom, and copies of them tranſmitted to 
the Eugliſh parliament, 
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The lord lieutenant and lord Digby, ap- 
prehenſive of the conſequences, arreſted 
Glamorgan, confined him to cloſe cuſtody, 
accuſed him of high-treaſon for his pre- 
ſumption, and aſſerted that he had no au- 
thority from his majeſty for the fteps he had 
taken. 

The Engliſh parliament did not fail to im- 
prove this incident to their own advantage : 
they revived the old clamour againſt the 
king with regard to his propenſion towards 

pery, and accuſed him of committing, as 
it were, the whole kingdom of Ireland to 
1 dominion of that cruel and blood · thirſty 

ect. 

The king endeavoured to exculpate him- 
ſelf, by explaining the whole progreſs of 
this tranſaction; but he was never able to 
convince the nation of the ſincerity of his 
intentions ; and the breach between him and 
the parliament became every day wider and 
more irreparable, - 

Deprived of all hopes of obtaining an e- 
qual and peaceful accommodation, the only 
reſource which remained to the king, con- 
ſiſted in the violent animoſities which in- 
Hamed the different parties in parliament, , 

The Preſbyterians and Independents, even 
before the concluſion of the war, began to 
engage in the moſt furious conteſts * 

ce 
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the propriety of their future meaſures, and 
the beſt regulation as well of the civil as of 
the eccleſiaſtical government. 

Though the parliament had long ſince 
aboliſhed epiſcopal authority, they had not, 
as yet, eſtabliſhed any other in its place; 
and their committees of religion had hitherto 
exerciſed the whole eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
But they now introduced, by a law, the 
Preſbyterian government, in all its forms 
of congregational, claſſical, provincial, and 
national aſſemblies. 

All the inhabitants of each pariſh were 
enjoined to meet and ele elders, on whom, 
together with the miniſters, was conferred 
the ſole direction of concerns with the con- 
. Pregation. A number of een 

pariſhes, commonly between twelve an 
twenty, formed a claſſis; and the court, 
which ſuperintended this diviſion, was 
compoſed of all the miniſters, together with 
too, three, or four elders choſen from each 
pariſn. 1 

The provincical aſſembly poſſeſſed an in- 
ſpeQion over ſeveral neighbouring claſſes, 
and conſiſted entirely of clergymen : the na- 
tional, aſſembly was conſtituted in the ſame 
manner ; and enjoyed an authority over the 
whole kingdom. 

But 
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in other points, about which, Lowever, 
they were no leſs anxious. 

The aſſembly of divines, had declared 
Preſbytery to be of divine origin : the par- 
liament refuſed their aſſent to that deciſion : 
they even aſcertained, by an ordinance, all 
the caſes in which excommunication could 
be inflicted: they admitted of appeals to 
parliament from all eccleſiaſtical courts : 
named commiſſioners in each province to 
determine ſuch caſes as fell not within their 
| juriſdiftion : they reſolved to grant an entire 
toleration to all Proteſtant diſſenters : they 


allowed the aſſembly of divines no other li- 


berty than that of offering advice; nor 
would they even permit them to chooſe 
their own Chairman or his ſubſtitute, or to 
ſupply the vacancies of their own members, 

All theſe ſteps were extremely diſagreable 


to the Preſbyterians, who exerted their ut- 


moſt endeavours in order to prevent them; 
but the Independents, aſſiſted by Selden, 
Whitlocke, and all the political reaſoners, 
who were reſolved to keep the eccleſiaſtic 


in ſtrict ſubjection to the civil power, were 
able to turn the balance to the other fide, 


and to dilappoiat the views of the oppokte 
party, 


But 


Bat though the Preſbyterians had ſucceed- - 
ed thus far, they were not able to prevail 
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But whatever advantage Charles might 
hope to derive from the eigen: which p 
vailed in parliament, he was ſenſible, that 
it would come too late, to preſerve him 
from the ruin with which he was inſtantly 

threatened. | 4 
Fairfax was advancing with a numero: 
army, and was making preparations for the 
ſiege of Oxford, which muſt, of neceſſity, 
fall into his hands. To be taken priſoner 
and led in triumph by his own ſubjects, was 
an indignity which Charles could not bear ; 
and every inſult, if not outrage, was to be 
apprehended from thoſe ſoldiers, who hated 
his perſon, and contemned his authority. 
In this wretched and deplorable condition, 
no wonder that he embraced a meaſure, 
which, in any others caſe, he would have 
carefully avoided, and which muſt otherwiſe 
dave ſubjected him to the imputation of fol- 
ly and imprudence. 

Montreville, the French ambaſſador, promp- 
ted rather by the feelings of his own heart, 
than by any orders or inſtructions from his 
court, had warmly eſpouſed the king's inte- 
- reſt, and had always endeavoured to pro- 
mote it to the utmoſt of his power. With 
this view, he had earneſtly importuned the 
Scottiſh generals and commiſſioners, to af- 
ford protection to their diſtreſſed ſovereign; 


and having received many general promiſes 
and profeſſions, he had always _ 
ele 
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theſe, perhaps with ſome exaggeration, to 
the king. | NIL 

By his advice, Charles was induced to 
adopt the reſolution of quitting Oxford, 
and repairing to the Scottiſh army, which, 
at that time, lay before Newark. 

The better to conceal his deſign, orders 
were given at every pate in the city, to 
ſuffer three perſons to paſs unmoleſted ; and 
in the night, the king, attended only by 
Dr. Hudſon and Mr. Aſhburnham, went 
out at that gate, which leads to London. 

He was mounted on horſeback, with a 
portmanteau behind him, and ſaid he was 
ſervant to Mr. Aſhburnham. DireAing his 
courſe ſouthwards, he paſſed through St. 
Albans, Henley, aud came ſo near London 
as Harrow on the Hill. 

He had once ſome thoughts of venturin 
into that city, and ſubmitting himſelf to the 
mercy of the parliament. But at laſt, after 
paſſing through many bye-ways, he reached 
the Scottiſh camp before Newark. The par- 
lament was no ſooner informed of his leavin 
Oxford, than they iſſued orders for ſeizin 
his perſon, and threatened the moſt ſevere 

uniſhments to any one, who ſhould hare 
bor or conceal him. 

The Scottiſh generals and commiſſioners 


were confounded at the ſudden appearance 
Vor. XXIV. 1 88 
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of his majeſty; and though they treated 
him with great ceremony and reſpect, they 
inſtantly Aged him a guard, under colour 
of protection, but in reality to prevent his 
eſcape. 

They acquainted the Engliſh parliament 
with this unexpected incident, declaring, 
at the ſame time, that they had not engaged 
in any private treaty with the king. They 
deſited him to order Bellaſis, governour of 
Newark, to deliver up that town, now re- 
duced to the laſt extremity ; and the king 
complying with their requeſt, the place was 
immediately ſurrendered, 

The Scots, underſtanding that the Eng- 
liſh parliament pretended to the entire diſ- 
poſal of the king's perſon, and that the 
army was advancing towards them, thought 
It moſt adviſeable to retire northwards, and, 
in a few days, they fixed their camp at New- 
caſtle. This meaſure was very acceptable 
to the king; and he began to flatter himſcif 
with the agreeable proſpect of receiving pio- 
tection from the Scots. 

In this hope he was the more encouraged, 
when he heard the text choſen by the ti: ft 
miniſter that preached before him. The 
words were, And behold all the men ©: 
© Iſrael came to the king, and ſaid unto 
„ him, why have our brethren, the men of 
wh Judah, 
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« Judah, ſlolen thee away, and have brought 
« the king, and his houſhold, and all 
« David's men with him, over Jordan ? 
„And all the men of Judah anſwered the 
« men of Ifrae], becauſe the king is near of 
« kin to us; wherefore then be ye angry 
« for this matter? have we eaten at all of 
« the king's coſt ? or hath he given us any 
„ gift? and the men of Iſrael anſwered the 
% men of Judah, and ſaid, we have ten 
parts in the king, and we have alſo more 
* right in David than you: why then did 
& ye deſpiſe us, that our advice ſhould 
% not be firſt had in bringing back our 
„ king? and the words of the men of 
« Judah were fiercer than the words 
« of the men of Iſrael.““ But the diſ- 
courſe was no ſooner begun, than the king 
found, that the preacher had been chiefly 
tempted by the happineſs of the alluſion to 
employ this text, and that he had no 
greater Jenity to expect from the Scots than 
the Engliſh. 

Another preacher, after upbraiding him 
with his arbitrary and deſpotic conduct, 
ordered this pſalm to be ſung ; 

Why do'ſt thou tyrant boaſt thyſelf 
I hy wicked deeds to praiſe ? 
| [3 The 
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The king, affected at this infolence, roſe 
| from his ſeat, and called for the pſalm 
| which begins thus, 

Have mercy, lord, on me, I pray ; 

For men would me devour : 

The good natured audience, touched with 
compaſhon for his majeſty, ſhowed, for 
once, greater reſpet to the king, than to 
the miniſter, and ſung the pſalm which 
the former had deſired. 

Charles had little reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with his condition. Not ,only was he a 
priſoner, very narrowly watched : he was 
entirely ſecluded from all intercourſe with 
his friends, and no communication, either 
by letters or diſcourſe, was indulged him 
with any one, in whom he could confide, or 
who were ſuſpected of any attachment to 
his cauſe. 

The Scottiſh generals would engage in 
no conference with him; but ftill behaved 
to him with diſtant ceremony and ſtudied 
reſpect: and every propoſal which they 
made him, tended to plunge him ſtill deeper 
in an abyſs of miſery and ruin, 

They defired him to ſend orders to Ox- 
ford, and all his other garriſons, command- 
ing them to ſubmit to the parliament ; and 
the king, conſcious that it was in vain = 

make 
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3 make any farther reſiſtance, readily compli- 
= ed with their requeſt, 

The terms, granted to moſt of them were 
honourable; and Fairſax, as far as Jay in his 
power, was very punctual in performing 
them. Far from permitting any violence ; 
he would not even ſuffer inſults or indigni- 
ties to be offered to the unhappy royalifts ; 
but diſmiſſed them, in peace and quietneſs, 
to their ſeveral habitations. 1 

Ormond, having received like injunctions, 
ſurrendered Dublin and the other forts in 
Ircland, into the hands of the parliamentary 


officers. Montroſe alſo, after a variety of 


ether attempts, in which he ſometimes fail- 
ed, and ſometimes ſucceeded, threw down 
his arms, and abandoned the kingdom. 

The marquis of Worceſter, now in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age, was the laſt man 
in England who yeilded to the authority of 
the parliament. He was govenour of Raglan» 
caſtle, which he had hitherto defended with 
invincible obſtinacy; nor did he ſurrender 
the place till the middle of Auguſt. And 
thus was concluded a moſt cruel war, which 
had now continued almoſt four years; du- 
ring which the Britiſh nations had been en- 
gaged, by their civil and religious quarrels, 
in ſhedding the blood of their friends and 
relations, and in waſting and deſtroying 
their native country. | 
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The parliament and the Scottiſh commiſ- 
ſtoners now laid their propoſals. before his 
majeſty, They were ſuch, as, conſidering 
his own wretched condition, the ſuperiori- 
ty of his enemies, and the many cauſes of 
jealouſy and diſtruſt which prevailed be- 
tween the oppoſite parties, he had all the 
, reaſon in the world to expect: nor indeed 
were they much worſe that what had been 
demanded before the battle of Naſeby. 

The power of the ſword, inſtead of 
ten, which the king now offered, was re- 
quired. for twenty years, together with a 
right of raiſing whatever ſums the parlia- 
ment ſhould think proper for the mainten- 

> ance of their armies. The other articles 
\were nearly the ſame with thoſe which were 
formerly demanded of the king. | 

Charles ſaid, that it was impoſlible to 
give an immediate anſwer to propoſals, 
which tended ſo much to alter the conſtitu- 
tion : the commiſſioners replied, that he 
muſt come to a determination in ten days. 

He begged he might be allowed to reaſon 
about the meaning and import of the terms: 
they told him, that they had no power to 
debate; and peremptorily infifted ou his 
cohſent or refuſal. He defired a perſonal 
treaty with the parliament: they aſſured 
him, that, it he delayed compliance, the 
parliament would, by their own authority, 
proceed to the ſetdement of the nation. 
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The affair which chiefly engaged the at- 

tention of the parliament, was not the trea- 

ty of the king ; but that with the Scottiſh 

nation. Two important points remained to 

be ſettled with that people: their delivery 

of the king's perſon ; and the eſtimation and 
ment of their arrears. 

The Scots alledged, that, as Charles was 
king of Scotland, as well as of England, they 
had a right to an equal vote in the diſpoſal 
of the king's perſon ; and that, in a caſe, 
where the rights were equal, the preference 
was Cue to the preſent poſſeſſor. 

The Engliſh affirmed, that the king, 
being in England, was comprehended with- 
in the juriſdiction of that kingdom, and 
could not be diſpoſed of by any foreign na- 
tion. A queſtion, ſure, of a very nice and 
delicate nature, and which could not be de- 
termined by cuſtom or precedent ; ſince 
ſuch a ſituation is not to be found in the 
© laſfory of any other nation. 

As the Scots agreed with the parliament, 
750 demanding ſuch ſevere conditions of the 
king, it is not probable that they ever in- 
tend a to ſet him at real liberty; nor, in- 
decd, had they been fo inclined, could they 
well have 1 their ſcheme into execu- 
tion. They, therefore, reſolved to deliver 
him op to "bis Engliſh ſubjeas; but not, 
Fowever, until ghey had obtained thoſe ar- 
cats, to which theylaid claim, and which they 

Were 
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were not likely, in the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, to procure by any other expedient. 

The ſum, according to their computa- 
tion, amounted to two millions : for little 
or no regular pay had been given them 
ſince their firſt entry into . and 
though the contributions which they had 
received from the counties, as well as the 
price of their living on free quarters, muſt be 
ſubtracted; yer ſlill the ſum, which they 
demanded; was very conſiderable. 

After much debate and controverſy, it was 
at laſt determined, that, in full fſatisfaQtion 
of all claims, they ſhould accept of four 
hundred thouſand pounds, one half to be 
paid immediately, the other within a twelve- 
month. 

Some writers, partial to the royal cauſe, 
or, perhaps, influenced by other prejudices, 
have been at great pains to repreſent this 
tranſaction as highly injurious to the natio- 
nal character of the Scots, as if they had 
ſold their king to his inveterate enemies, 
and bargained their prince for money : but 
after examining the matter with thay can- 
dour and impartiality, which becomes an 
hiſtorian, we find it extremely difficult, or 
rather indeed abſolutely impoſſible, to make 
good this heavy and grievous charge. 
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CHARLES I. 105 
aſked, what other meaſure could the Scots 
WT have embraced than that which they actually 
= adopted ? They might have carried the 
king into Scotland, and there ſecured him 
from the violence of his enemies, until he 
could be reſtored to his throne by a juſt and 
equitable treaty ! But they themſelves were 
as great enemies to the king as were his 
Engliſh ſubjects, and were even as earneſt in 
= prefling him to accept of the terms now of- 
= fered. 
== Befides, had they been ever ſo willing to 
= purſue this courſe, could they, in reality, 
have defended their ſovereign againſt the 
whole power of England, poſſeſſed, as ſhe 
was, at that time, of numerous and victori- 
# ous armies, and determined to ſettle her 
conſtitution on a fixed and immovable baſis, 
which could not, by any means, have been 
done, while the king was at open variance, 
and even in a ſtate of actual war, with his 
parliament ? This is a ſuppoſition, which, 
even thoſe, who have the higheſt opinion of 
the valour and bravery of the Scots, wall 
bardly venture to advance. Rt | 
They might, it will be ſaid, have joined 
the royaliſts in both kingdoms, and by their 
combincd forces, have compelled the patio: 
ment to agree to more juſt and reaſonable 
conditions! But the Scots thought the con- 
ditions, 


In the preſent circumſtances, it may be 
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106 The Hiſtory of EncLanD. 
ditions, now propoſed, as reaſonable as the 
Engliſh parliament: and had they aQual!y 
Joined the royaliſts, and aſſiſted the king in 
ſubduing the parliament 3 could they have 
been certain that he would faithfully adhere 
to thoſe terms which he now offered; or ta- 
ther, had they not good reaſon to {uſpeR, 
that far from obſerving ſuch moderate max. 
ims, he would not he 5 have revoked all the 
conceſſions, which, from the commencement 
of his reign, he had with ſo much reluctance 
4 to his ſubjects in both kingdoms, 
ut even advance many new pretenſions, to 
which he had formerly never laid claim ; and 
would think himſelf juſtified in depriving 
the people of thoſe liberties, which, in his 
Opinion, they had ſo much abuſed; and which 
had been the ſource of ſuch fatal cententi- 
ons, and expoſed his crown to ſuch immi- 
nent danger ? : 
In any event, how could the Scots, with 
any propriety, be ſaid to ſell their king to 
the Engliſh, whoſe right to diſpoſe of his 
erſon was as much better than that of the 
cots, as England was a more extenſive and 
more populous kingdom than Scotland, was 
the place of his majeſty's uſual reſidence, 
and of his preſent abode, and afforded the 
chief, if not the only ſources of his public 
xevenue and income? 


But 
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But they might, if they thought proper, 
have delivered the king's perſon 3 and in 
order to avoid the ſuſpicion of the crime, of 
which they are now accuſed, they might 
have refuſed to receive one farthing of thoſe 
& arrcars which were acknowledged to be their 


due ! Here, to be ſure, there is no difficul- 


ty: they might certainly, if they had pleaſ- 
ed, have taken this method ; and by that 
means they would have, effeQually ſaved 
their reputation; but it is to be feared they 
would have incurred the imputation of folly, 
if not of downright madneſs. 

Or they might have delivered the king's 
perſon without any conditions; and have 
truſted, for the payment of their arrears, to 
thoſe expedients, which they might after- 
wards find it prudent or neceſſary to em- 
ploy! This, it muſt be owned, is the moſt 
eligible courſe, which they could, poſſibly, 
have purſued : but it diſcovers, at the ſame 
time, ſuch a high ſenſe of honour, ſuch a nice 
ſenſibility to fame, as, though frequently to 
be found in private perſons, is never to be 
expected from large and collective bodies, 
and leaſt of all, in the tranſactions of one 
natiqn with another, 

The truth is, the Scots plainly ſaw, that 
they behoved, at a!l events, to refign the 
cultody of the king's perſon ; and as they 

| 7 | had 
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had reaſon to apprehend ſome difliculty in 
procuring the payment of their arrears, they 
thought, that, without injuring their ho. 
nour, they _ lawfully employ this 
expedient in order to effectuate that pur. 
le. | 
"What has rendered this meaſure the more 
odious, are the fatal conſequences, with 
which id was, at laſt, attended: but it 
-ought to be remembered, that theſe conſe. 
quences were neither natural nor neceſſary, 
norindeed, in any degree, probable. Neither 
the Scots nor the parliament had ever the 
leaſt intention of proceeing to the violent ex- 
tremities, which were afterwards purſued. 
It was the Independents, determined 
enemies both to the king, the parliament, 
and the Scots, who twice ſeized the king 
by force, and at laſt brought him to a cruel 
and ignominious death, at the very time when 
the Scots and the Preſbyterians, who now 
compoſed the majority in parliament, were 
exerting their utmoſt endeavours, and even 
riſking their lives and fortunes by riſing in 
arms, 1n order to reſtore him to his throne, 
When the king was informed of the final 
reſolution of the Scots to deliver him up, he 
happened to be playing at cheſs; but ſo 
great was his command of temper, that he 
continued the game, until it was Re; 
an 
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and none of the bye- ſtanders could diſcern, 
by any ſymptoms of his countenance, that 
the letter which he read, contained any 
news of importance. 

The Engliſh commiſſioners, who arrived, 
a few days after, in order to take him under 
their cuſtody, were admitted to kiſs his 
hands; and he behaved to them in the ſame 
eaſy and chearful manner, as if they had 
come for no other purpoſe than to pay court 
to him. 

The old earl of Pembroke, in particular, 
who was one of them, he conplimented on 
the ſtrength and vigour of his conſtitution z 


adding, that he was greatly ſurprized, that, 


during ſuch a ſeaſon, he was ſtill able to 
perform ſo long a journey, in company with 
ſo many young people. 

The king, being ſurrendered by the 
Scots into the hands of the Engliſh commiſ- 
fioners, was conveyed, under a guard, to 
Holmby, in the county of Northampton. 

In his journey to that place, he found the 
roads crouded with multitudes of people, 
who flocked from all quarters, to behold his 
deplorable reverſe of fortune. They ex- 
preſſed their pity and affection in tears, la- 
mentations, and fervent prayers for his ſafe - 
ty; and ſuch an opinion of his ſanctity, at 
that time, prevailed, that he was earneſtly 
Vor. XXIV, K deſired 
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110 The Hiſtory of EncLanD. 
defired to touch a great number of perſons, 
afflicted with the kings-evil, | 

During the king's reſidence in the Scot. 
tiſh camp, died the earl of Eſſex, the dil. 
carded, but ill popular and powerful, gene- 
ral of the parliament. 

His death, at this critical conjuncture, 
was a great loſs to the public. Conſcious 
of the violent extremities, to which matters 
had been puſhed, and apprehenſive of the 
worſe | conſequences which were ſtill to be 
dreaded ; he had determined to effectuate a 
peace, and to prevent, if poſſible, that im- 
pending ruin, which now threatened the 
conſtitution of his country. The Preſbyte- 
riahs, or moderate party among the com- 
mons, ſuffered a ſevere blow in his death; 
and the ſmall ſhare of authority, which till 
remained to the houſe of peers, was, in a 
manner, wholly extinguiſhed. _ 

The Preſbyterians and Independents had 
hitherto acted in perfect concert; but now 
their mutual jealouſies began to appear: 
and the neuters found it at laſt neceſſary to 
inliſt themſelves in one or other of the faQi- 
ons“. Many new writs were iſſued for elec- 
tions, in the room of members who had di- 
ed, or were expelled for their adherence » 
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W the king : yet ſtill the Preſbyterians poſſeſſed 
the ſuperiority among the commons; and 
all the peers, except lord Say, were ſup- 
poſed to be of that party. 

The Independents, who comprehended all 
the inferior ſeQaries, had the chief ſway in 
the army : and the troops of the new model 
were univerſally infected with that dangerous 
ſpirit. On their aſliſtance chiefly did the 
Independent party in parliament rely, in 
their ſcheme of attaining the aſcendant over 
their antagoniſts. 

No ſooner had the Scots evacuated the 
kingdom, than the Preſbyterians, ſeeing 
every thing in perfect tranquillity, began to 
think of diſbanding a conſiderable part of 
the army: and, on pretence of eaſing the 
public burthens, they propoſed to ruin the 
oppoſite" faction. | 

They intended to tranſport a ſtrong body 
of troops, under Skippon and Maſley, into 
Ireland: and they were firmly reſolved to 
make a great reduction of the remainder. 
It was even thought that they had laid a 
ſcheme for making another new model of 
the army, in order to recover the footing, 
which they had ſo imprudently loſt by t 
former. | 

The ſoldiers were extremely averſe to the 
Ervice of Ireland; a country wild, barba- 
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rons, and depopulated by maſſacres and ci- 
vil commotions : they were ſtill more unwil- 
ling to diſband, and to relinquiſh that pay, 
which, having earned it through ſo many dan- 
gers and fatigues, they now hoped to enjoy in 
eaſe and ſecurity. And moſt of the officers, 
drawn from the meaneſt of the people, had 
no other reſource, if ſtripped of their com- 
miſſions, than that of returning to their ori- 
— occupation, and languiſhing out their 
wes in poverty and obſcurity, \ 

Underſtanding that there were two parties 
in the houſe of commons, and that the ma- 
Jority were their enemies, they inſtantly re- 
ſolved to interpoſe their authority, to turn 
the balance to the other fide, and give the 
aſcendant to their friends. 

Notwithſtanding the great revenue ariſing 
from taxes, aſſeſſments, ſequeſtrations, and com- 
poſitions, conſiderable arrears were owing to 
the army ; and many of the private men, as 
well as officers, had near a twelvemonth's 
pay ftill undiſcharged. 

The army. imagined that this deficiency 
was an artful contrivance, in order to com- 
. them to live on free quarters; which, 

y rendering them odious to the country, 
might facilitate the project which was form- 
ed, for diſbanding them. 

i When 
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When they obſerved, that thoſe members, 
who were employed in committees and ctvil 
affairs, acquired, in a ſhort time, ſuch im- 
menſe fortunes, they openly charged them 
with rapine and public plunder, Aud as 
the commons had not, as yet, agreed upon 
any ſcheme for the payment of arrears, the 
ſoldiers apprehended, that, after they ſhould 
be diſmiſſed from the ſervice, or tranſported 
to Ireland, their enemies, who prevailed in 
both houſes, would finally cheat them of 
their right, and oppreſs them with wanton- 
neſs and impunity. 

Such was the cauſe or pretence of thoſe 
commotions which now began to appear in 
the army. A petition was drawn up and 
handed about, which they propoſed to pre- 
ſent to Fairfax their general. | 

In this addreſs, they required an indem- 


nity, and that confirmed by the king, for 


any miſdemeanors, which, during the courſe 
of the war, they might have committed; 
together with payment of arrears, free- 
dom from preſiing, relief of widows and 
maimed ſoldiers, and pay till diſbanded, 
The commons were no ſooner informed of 
theſe proceedings, than they reſolved to ex- 
ert their utmoſt endeavours, in order to re- 
preſs the turbulent ſpirit which now poſſeſſ- 


ed the army, /7 
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"Beſides ſummoning ſome officers to in» 
ſwer for this attempt, be inſtantly voted, 
that the petition was calcolated to excitc 
mutiny, to reſtrain the liberty of parlia- 
ment, and to prevent the relief of Ireland; 
and they threatened to inflit condign pu- 
niſ;ment on thoſe who had encouraged it, 
as enemies to the ſtate, and diſturbers of the 
public tragquility. 

This declaration which, confidering the 
preſent humour of the army, may be deem- 
ed imprudent, was attended“ with the moſt 
fatal conſequences. The ſoldiers lament- 
ed, that they were thus denied the privi- 
Jeges of Engliſhmen ; that they were not 
permitted ſo much as to repreſent their 
grievances ; that while petitions from Eſſex 
and other places were openly received a- 
gainſt the army, they were not ſuffered to 
jpeak in their own vindication ; and that 
they, who at the hazard of their lives, had 
ſecured the liberties of the nation, were now 
reduced, by a faction in parliament, to the 
moſt grievous and intolerable ſervitude. 

Such was the diſpoſition of the army, 
when Warwic, Dacres, Maſſey, and other 
commiſſioners arrived with propoſals, requir- 
ing them to engage in the ſervice of Ireland. 

But inflead ot enliſting the-generality re- 
jected the terms; demanded an indemnity ; 

| | inſiſted 
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Mmilted on their arrears : and though they 
had no objection to Skippon, they diſcovered 
a much ſtronger inclination to ſerve under 
Fairfax and Cromwell. 

Some officers, who were of the Preſbyte- 
rian party, having agreed to the propoſals 
of parliament, could perſuade very few of 
the ſoldiers to enliſt in their companies. 
And as they were all accuſed of perfdy and 
ingratitude in abandoning the army, and 
betraying the intereſts of their companions 
the reſt were farther confirmed in that com- 
bination in which they had engaged. 

To petition and remonſtrate being the 
molt popular method of conducting a confe- 
deracy, an addreſs to parliament was ſub- 
ſeribed by near two hundred officers ; in 
which they apologized for their conduct 
with a very imperious air, maintained their 
right of petitioning, and refuted the aſper- 
ſtons caſt upon them by the former declara- 
tion of the lower houſe. 

The private men alſo of ſome regiments 
wrote a letter to Skippon; in which, after 
enlarging on the ſame topics, they com- 
plained, that deſigns were formed againſt 
them by ſome malicious perſons; and de- 
clare, that they could not enliſt in the ſer- 
vice for Ireland, until they had received 
their full arreazs, and wee ſatisfied in their 

other 
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other demands. The army, in a word, were 
ſenſible of their own ſtrength, and reſolved 
to uſurp the government of the kingdom. 

The parliament foreſaw the gathering 
ftorm, and endeavoured to prevent it by 
every | poſſible expedient. | But the means, 
which they now uſed for this purpoſe, were 
the moſt fooliſh and imprudent, which they 
could well have employed. 'They diſpatched 
Skippon, Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood 
to the head quarters at Saffron-Weldon in 
Eſſex; and empowered them to make freſh 
propoſals to the army, and examine into the 
cauſe of its diſorders. 

Theſe very generals, at leaſt the three 
laſt, were the original authors of all thoſe 
murmurs and complaints, which prevailed 
among the ſoldiers, and which, far from 
endeavouring to appeaſe, they now took 
care to inflame. By their advice, a mea- 
fure was adopted, which rendered the 


breach ſtill more incurable, and ſoon 


brought matters to the laſt extremity. 

To counterballance the authority of the 
par at Weſtminſter, a military par- 
iament was erected. Together with a 
council of the principal officers, which was 
eſtabliſhed in 1mitation of the houſe of 
peers; a more free repreſentative of the 
army was formed, by the election of two pri- 
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CHARLES I. 117 
vate men or inferior officers, under the title 
of agitators, from every company. 

This formidable court, when convened, 
having firſt declared, that they found no 
diſorders in the army, but many grievances, 
of which it had reaſon to complain, im- 
mediately voted that the propoſals of the 


parliament could, by no means, be accepted. 


Eight weeks pay, alone, they ſaid, was 
offered; a very ſmall portion of fifty- ſix 
weeks, which, they alledged, was owing 
them : no ſufficient ſecurity was given for 
the remainder: and having been declared 
public enemies by the commons, they 
might hereafter be tried and condemned as 
ſuch, unleſs that declaration was revoked: 

Before matters were puſhed to this ex- 
tremity, Cromwell had repaired to London, 
on pretence of acquainting the parliament 
with the riſing diſcontents of the army; 
but, in reality, to ſound the diſpoſition of 
the members, and to concert the moſt 
proper means of accompliſhing his future 
projects. 

The parliament made one more attempt 
to preſerve their authority: they , decreed, 
that all the troops, which did not enliſt for 
the ſervice of Ireland, ſhould immediately 
be diſbanded in * quarters. 
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In oppoſition to this decree, the council 

of the army appointed a general rendezvous 
of all the regiments, in order to provide for 

- their common ſafety, And while they thus 
prepared themſelves for an open rupture 
with their maſters, they ruck a blow of 
the laſt importance, and which may, in 
| 24x meaſure, be regarded as wholly deci- 

ve. 

A party of ſive hundred horſe was detach- 
ed to Holmby, where the king reſided, 
under the command of one Joyce, who be · 
fore the commencement of the war had been 
a taylor by profeſſion ; but was now raiſed 
to the rank of cornet, and was an ative 
agitator in the army. Without meeting 
with any reſiſtance from the guard, who 
were ſecretly attached to the ſame intereſt ; 
Joyce came into the king's preſence, armed 
with piſtols, and told him, that he behoved 
immediately to go along with him. Whi- | 
« ther?” ſaid the king. To the army ;” 
replied Joyce. By what warrant?” re- 
ſumed the king. Joyce pointed to the ſol- 
diers, whom b had brought with him; 
ſtrong, vigorous, and well accoutered. 
« Your warrant,” ſaid Charles ſmiling, 
« is wrote in fair characters, legible with- 
« out ſpelling.” _- | 

The 
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The parliamentary commiſſioners, com- 
ing into the room, inquired of Joyce whether 
he had any orders from the parliament ? 
% No,” he faid : from the general. No:“ 
by what authority he ated ? He made the 
fame anſwer as to the king: „they would 
« write,” they ſaid, *©* tothe parliament to 
„% know their pleaſure.” *© You may do fo,” 
replied Joyce; „but in the mean time, 
« the king muſt immediately go along with 
«pq. 

It was in vain to reſiſt. The king, after 
protracting the time as long as he could, 
ſtepped, into his coach; and was forthwith 
conveyed to the army, which was march- 
ing to the general rendezvous at Triplo- 
heath near Cambridge. 

The parliament, apprized of this event 
by their commiſfioners, were ſtruck with 
| fear and conſternation, Fairfax himſelf was 
no leſs confounded at the king's arrival. 
That bold exploit, performed by Joyce, had 
never been imparted to the general, | 

The orders were entirely verbal; and 
kept a profound ſecret : and 'while every - 
one expreſſed their ſurpize at the attempt, 
Cromwell, by whoſe fireRion it had been 


conducted, arrived from London, and 
cleared up all their d2ubts and difficulties. 
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That daring and deceitful conſpirator had 
hitherto behaved himſelf in parliament with 
ſuch profound difimulation, with ſuch re. 
fined hypocriſy, that he had long impoſed 
ON thoſe, who, being themſelves thoroughly 
verſed in the ſame” arts, were the more 
apt to ſuſpect the intentions of others. 

At every report of the diſorders in the 
army, he was moved to the higheſt degree 
of ſorrow and indignation. He wept bitter- 
ly : he bewailed the calamities of his coun- 
try: he recommended every ſevere expe- 
dient for reprefling the mutiny; and by 
theſe deſperate councils, he at once-ſeemed 
to prove his own fincerity, and increaſed 
thoſe diſcontents, which he propoſed to con- 
vert to his own advantage. 

He proteſted, that his firm and inviolable 
fidelity to the parliament had ſo much ex- 
5 him to the hatred of the army, that 
his life, while among them, was in the ut- 
moſt danger ; and that he had narrowly el- 
caped a conſpiracy formed on purpole to 
murder him. 

But it being now known, that he was the 
principal author of thoſe diſorders which he 
affected ſo much to lament, and that the moſt 
active officers and agitators were entirely his 
creatures, the parliamentary leaders determin- 
ed, that next day when he came to the houſe, 
an 
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an accuſation ſhould be lodged againſt him, 
and he ſhould be inſtantly committed to the 
tower. 

Cromwell, who, in the proſecution of 
his deſperate projects, frequently ventured 
to the very brink of deltruction, knew how 
to make the neceſſary turn with proper 
dexterity and addreſs, Being ſecretly ap- 
rized of their deſign, flew to the camp; 
where he was received with ſhouts of joy and 
triumph, and was immediately inveſted 
with the ſupreme direQtion both of the gene- 
ral and the army. 

Fairfax, having neither a turn himſelf 
ſor cabals, nor ſagacity to dive into the 
cabals of others, had repoſed an unli- 
mited confidence in Cromwell, who, by 
the molt plauſible and ſpecious pretences, 
and by the affectation of a frank ſincerity 
and a ſcrupulous conſcience, had acquired 
an aſcendant over this brave and virtuous 
man. 

The council of officers and agitators, 
and indeed the whole body of the army, 
was directed ſolely by Cromwell's advice. 
By his artful and hypocritical conduct, he 
had now raiſed himſelf to a fituation ; 
where he could conceal his deſigns from the 
eyes of the world; and ſeeming either to 
ſubmit to the commands of his ſuperior 
officer, or comply with the inclinatious of 
Vor. XXIV. L the 
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the folders, could ſecretly pave the way for 
his own aggrandizement. | 

While the diſorders of the army were yet 
in embryo, he induſtriouſly kept at a diſ- 
tance ; leſt his feigned averſion might 
check them in their growth, or his ſecret 
encouragement create ſuſpicion in the par- 
liament. 

But as ſoon as they were brought to a 
proper degree of maturity, he openly joined 
rhe army; and, at that critical juncture, 
„ruck the deciſive ſtroke of ſecuring the 
king's. perſon, and precluding the parlia- 
ment ſrom all poſſibility of coming to an 
accommodation with him: and that he 
might allow them no time to recover from- 
the conſternation, into which they were 
\ thrown, he inſtantly advanced the troops: 
to the neighbourhood of London. 

The parliament, alarmed at the impending 
danger, began to deliberate concerning the 
mealures,. which, in the preſent neceſſity, 
they ought to purſue. London was ſtill at- 
cached to the preſbytsrian party; and its 
militia, which was numerous, and had 
dillinguiſhed itſelf extremely in the late 
wars, had, by a new ordinance, been en- 
ruled to perſons, on whom the parliament 
c$41d intirely rely. 

This militia was now marſhalled, and 
commanded to guard the line, which had 


been drawn about the city, in order to de- 
lend 
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Fend it againſt the king. Orders were 

iven for railing immediately a body of 

Forks, and many officers, who had been di(- 

carded by the new model of the army, now 
engaged in the ſervice of the parliament. 

General Pointz, who was of the Preſby- 
terian party, commanded an army of five 
thouſand men in the north; but theſe were 
two diftant to be of any uſe in the preſent 
neceſſity. The forces, enliſted for Ireland, 
were encamped in the weſt; and though 
eſteemed faithful to the parhament, they 
lay at too great a diſtance, | 

Many garriſons were commanded by offi- 
cers attached to the ſame party; but their 
troops, being. ſo ſcattered and diſperſed, 
could not, in time, be collected. The 
Scots were ſteady friends and zealous adhe- 
rents to Preſbytery and the covenant; but 
ſeveral months behoved to elapſe, before 
they could afſemble their forces, and ad- 
vance to the aſſiſtance ofthe parliament. 

In this dilemma, it was judged more ad- 
viſeable to yeild to the torrent, which they 
could not oppoſe, and, by a ſeeming com- 
pliance, to appeaſe the fury of the enraged 
army. 

The declaration, denouncing the military 
petitioners public enemies, was revoked, 
and expunged from the journal book. 
This was the firſt inſtance of the parha- 
mept's ſubmiſſion; and the army, imagin- 
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ing that they ſhould be able, by terror alone, 
to accompliſh their purpoſe, halted at St. 
Albans, and engaged in a negociation with 
their maſters. | 

But it ſoon appeared that they were not 
to be ſatisfied by any concefſions. "They 
had no ſooner obtained one claim, than 
they inſtantly preferred another, till more 
unjuſt and unreaſonable. At firſt they ven- 
tured only to petition for what related to 
themſelves as ſoldiers: next they demanded 
2 vindication of their character: then they 
required, that their enemies ſhould be pun- 
iſned: and at laſt they pretended to the ſole 
-*night of regulating the government and 
ſettling the nation. 

They obſerved, in their expreſſions, all due 
defference and reſpect to the parliament ; 
but, in effeR, treated them in the moſt 
haughty and tyranical manner. 'That al- 
ſembly, they ſaid, they preſumed not to 
blame: it was only evil counſellors, who 
ſeduced and betrayed it. 

They even had the aſſurance to name 
eleven members, whom, in expreſs terms, 
they impeached of high treaſon, as enemies 
to the army and evil counſellors to the par- 
liament. 

Their names were Hollis, Sir Philip 
Stapleton, Sir William Lewis, Sir John 


Clotworthy, Sir William Waller, Sir John 


Maynard, Maſſey, Glyn, Long, Harley, 


and 
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and Nichols. Theſe were the very heads of 
the Preſbyterian party. 

They demanded that theſe members 
ſhould be ſequeſtered from parliament, and 
committed to priſon. The commons ſaid, 
they could not, upon a general charge, 

roceed to ſuch extremities. The army re- 
plied, that the caſes of Strafford and Laud 
were exactly parallel. 

At laſt, the eleven members themſelves, 
deſirous of preſerving the public tranquility, 
begged leave to withdraw from 8 
— the army, for the preſent, ſeemed to 
be ſatisfied with this mark of ſubmiſſion. 


Alledging, that the parliament intended 


to make war upon the army, and to involve 
the nation once more in civil diſcord and 
confuſion, they inſiſted, that all new levies 
ſhould be ſtopped; and the parliament was 
obliged to yeild to their demand. 

Rvery thing being now in a ſtate of per- 
ſect tranquility, the army in order to ſatisfy 
the parliament, retired to a greater diſtance 
from London, and fixed their head quarters 
at Reading. They carried the king along 
with them wherever they went. 

That prince was now in a much better 
ſituation than at Holmby, and had obtained 
ſome greater degree of liberty, as well as of 
conſideration with both parties. All his 
triends were allowed to approach him : his 
correſpondence with the queen was even 
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04,907 : his chaplains were reſtored, and 

e was indulged in the uſe of the liturgy: 
his children were ſuffered- to viſit him, and 
ſpent a few days at Caverſnam, where he 
then reſided. n | 

Cromwell himſelf behaved to him. with 
unuſual reſpect; and fortune, notwithſtand- 
ing-all his misfortunes, ſeemed once more 
to ſmile upon him. The parliament, ap- 
prehenſive of his comming to ſome agree- 
ment with the army, began to addreſs him 
in a more ſubmiſſive ſtrain; and invited him 
to reſide at Richmond, and give his aſſiit- 
ance in the ſettlement of the nation. 

All the principal officers treated him with 
great regard, and talked openly of reinſtat- 
ing him in his juſt powers and prerogatives. 
In the public declarations of the army, the 
ſettlement of his revenne and authority was 
expreſsly mentioned The royaliſts flat- 
tered themſelves with the agreeable hopes of 
ſeeing monarchy reſtored ; and the court 
which they every- where paid to the army, 
tended extremely to elevate the ſoldiers, and 
to intimidate the parliament. 

The king began to be ſenſible of his own 
importance; and though he readily heark- 
ened to all propoſals, and expeQed to hold 
the ballance between the contending parties, 
he was more inclined to an accommodation 
with the army. | ow Ws 
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He had frequently felt the ſeverity of the 
parliament. 'I'hey prepofed entirely to ex 
tinguith his authority: they had deprive: 
him of his liberty. In both theſe particu» 
lars, the army behaved with greater lenity. 
They indulged all his friends in a free ab- 
ceſs to his perſon : they demanded neither 
the abolition of epiſcopacy, nor the punith- 
ment of the. royaliſts; the two points, to 
which the king diſcovered the greateſt aver- 
ſion: and they inſided that a ſpeedy period 
ſhould be put to the preſent parliament ; the 
event for which, ot all others, he moit ar- 
dently longed.” 

The agreement with the army too ſeemed 
more ealy than that with the parhament. 

By gratifying a few perſons with titles 
and preferments, the king hoped that hz 
might ſoon engage the whole mil:tary power 
in his intereit, and, in a moment, re-eſta- 
bliſh himſelf in his civil authority. Fo 
Ireton he promited the lieutenancy of Ire. 
land: to Cromwell, the garter, the title or 
earl of Eſſex, and the command of the army. 
Negociations for this purpoſe were ſecretly 
carried on. ' 

Cromwell affected to liſten to them, being 1 
deſitous to keep the door open for an ac- 19 
commodation, in caſe he ſhould be diſap- 1 
pointed in his more ambitious projects: and 
the king, who never ſuſpected, that one, 


born of a private gentleman, could enter- 
tata 
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tain the daring thovght of ſeizing a crown, 
tranſmitted through a long race of mon- 
archs ; flattered himſelf with the pleaſing 
hopes that he would, at laſt, agree to 2 
meaſure, which in his opinion, all the mo- 
tives of the du'y, ir tereſt and ſafety, promp- 
te him to embrace. 

While Cromwell amuſed the king by 
theſe negociations, he ſtill continued to 
proſecute his ſcheme of weakening the au- 
thority of the parliament, and reducing 
them to a total ſubjection. In compliance 
with the requeſt of the army, the parlia- 
ment beſtowed upon Fairfax the title of 
commander in chief all the forces in Eng- 
und and Ireland; and thus committed the 
whole military powgr to a perſon, who, 
though warmly attached to their intereſt, 
was entirely under the direction of Crom- 
well, h 
They decreed, that the troops, which, 
in obed:ence to their orders, had engaged 
in the ſervice of Ireland, and abandoned the 
the mutinous army, ſhould be diſbanded, 
of in other terms, be puniſhed for their fide- 
lity. 

The troops, which lay in the north under 
general Pointz, had already revolted againſt 
their general, and had engaged in a confe- 
deracy with that body of the army, which 
was now endeavouring to ſubje& the civil 
to the military power. , : 
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In order to deprive the parliament of all 
reſource, it was demanded that the militia of 
London ſhould be new modelled, the Preſ- 
byterian commiſſioners diſmiſſed, and the 
command, reſtored to thoſe, who had en- 
joyed it during the whole courſe of the war: 
even this violent demand was granted by the 
— and a vote paſſed for that pur- 

oſe. 

8 By this unbounded compliance, they 
hoped to avert the preſent danger; and they 
imagined, they ſhould, ſome time, find a 
more favourable opportunity of retrieving 
their power and influence: but the ſpirited, 
though imprudent conduct of the city de- 
feated all their cautious meaſures. 

A petition againſt the change of the 
militia was drawn up and preſented by an 
infinite number of people, who ſurrounded 
the houſe of commons; and by their earneſt 
1mportunities, compelled them to annul the 
vote, which they had lately paſſed. As ſoon 
as they had obtained their requeſt, they 
peaceably departed, and leſt the parliament 
at full liberty. | 

News of this event being brought to the 
head-quarters ; the army was forthwith put 
in motion. The two houſes being under 
reſtraint, they were determined, they ſaid, 
to defend, againſt the ſeditious citizens, the 
violated privileges of parliament, and to re- 
inflate that afſembly in its juſt liberty of de- 
bate and council, 

| In 
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In their march to London they were drawn 
vp on Hounſlow heath; a formidable force, 
amounting to twenty thouſand men, all ready, 
without regard to law or equity, to execute 
whatever meaſures their generals ſhould pre. 
ſcribe. | 

Here they were ſurprized with the mot 
favourable event which could , poſſibly have 
happened, in order to juſtify or excuſe their 
advance. The ſpeakers of the two houſes, 
Mancheſter and Lenthal, accompanied by 
eight peers, and about ſixty commoners, 
having privately withdrawn from the city, 
arrived in che camp with their maces, and 
all the other enfigns of their dignity ; and 
repreſenting, in the ſtrongeſt colours, the 
violence which had been offered to them, 
ſolicited the army for defence and protection. 

They were received with ſhouts of joy 
and triumph. reſpe& was ſhown to them as 
to the parliament of England : and the ar- 
my, being furniſhed with ſo ſpecious a pre- 
text, which, in all public tranſactions, is of 
great importagce, advanced to puniſh the 
leditious . and to reſtore the violated 
privileges of parliament. | 


Lenthal and Mancheſter were both Prel- 
byterians ; and ſuch a ſtep in them was al- 
together unaccountable : but they probably 
thought that the army muſt, in the end, 
prevail, and they were willing to ſecure the 

| te- 
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zotereſt of that party, which already began 
to gain the aſcendanr. 

The parliament, driven from their tem- 
porizing maxims, and obliged, either to a- 
| bandon, at once, or ſupport by force, their 
power and liberty, prepared themſelves for 
a vigorous defence, and reſolved to oppoſe 
the violence of the army. | 

The two houſes immediately elected new 
ſpeakers, lord Hunſdon, and Henry Pel- 
ham: they repeated their former orders for 
levying troops: they conſtituted Maſſey 
commander: they ordered the trained · bands 
to. guard the lines; and nothing was to be 
heard through the whole city but the ſound 
of military preparations. 

It ſoon appeared, however, that all their 
reſources were unequal to the prefent occa- 
fon. As the army advanced, Rainfborow, 
being ſent over the river with a party of 
horſe, preſented himſelf before Southwark, 
and was readily admitted by ſome ſoldiers, 
who were poſted there for its defence, and 
who were determined not to divide their in- 
tereſts from thoſe of the army. 

It was now in vain to attempt reſiſtance. 
The army marched through the city in tri- 
umph; but obſerved the greateſt order and 
regularity. They conducted to Weſlmin- 
ter the two ſpeakers, who took their feats 
without oppoſition, | 
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The eleven ſecluded. members, being 
charged as the authors of the tumult, were 
expelled the houſe ; and moſt of them a. 
bandoned the kingdom: ſeven peers were 
accuſed of high treaſon : the mayor, one 
ſheriff, and three aldermen, committed to 
he tower: ſeveral citizens and officers of 
the militia confined in other priſons: every 
decree of the parliament teverſed from the 
time of the tumult till the return of the 
ſpeakers : the lines about the city levelled : 
the Independents re-eſtabliſhed in the com- 
mand of the militia : regiments ſtationed in 
Whitehall and the Meuſe: and, in a word, 
the parliament reduced to a ſtate of the moſt 
abject and deplorable ſlavery. 

The leaders of the army having thus 
eſtabliſhed their power and authority, ven- 
tured to bring the king to Hampton-court, 


- where he lived, for ſome time, with an ap- 


pearance of dignity and freedom. 

The parliament renewed their applica- 
tions to him, and offered him the ſame con- 
ditions, which had been propoſed at New- 
caſtle. 'The king refuled to agree to them, 
and defired the parliament to take the pro- 


Poſals of the army into conſideration, and 


to make them the foundation of the future 
treaty. He flill hoped that his negociation 
with the generals would be attended with 
ſucceſs; but in this expectation he was 
greatly diſappointed. 
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Cromwell had n obtained a com- 
victory over the city and parliament, 

28 — an to alter his > h9 — to his 
majeſty. He treated him with leſs reſpect: 
he ordered him to be more ſtrictly guarded: 
he would hardly allow any of bis domeftics 
to ſpeak with him in private : and he em- 
ployed ſpies to watch all his words and 
actions. 8 | 

Charles now perceived, that he had been 
the dupe of Cromwell, and began to be ap- 
prehenſive for his perſonal ſafety. He re- 
ceived from the army a new ſet of propoſals, 
more rigorous and ſevere than thoſe which 
had been offered to him at Newcaſtle ; and. 
becauſe he declined to accept them, the offi- 
cers were highly offended. 

Cromwell upbraided Afhburnham, the 
king's chief confident, for having aſſiſt ed 
his majeſty in treating with the Scottiſh 
commiſſioners, in order to engage that na- 
tion to declare againſt the army, gt) 

Major Huntington, whom Cromwell had 
employed in carrying ſecret meſſages te the 
king, informed his majeſty, that his em- 
moe would ruin him, it not prevented. 

e inſtantly reſigned his commiſſion, and 
even offered to diſcover Cromwell's finiiter 
practices to the parliament ; but his offer was 
rejected. 

At laſt the king being ſecretly apprized 
of the dangerous defigns that were formed 
againſt his life, reſolved to withdraw him- 
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ſelf from the army. Accompanied, only by 
Sir John Berkley, Amburnham and Love, 
he privately left Hampton-eourt; and his 
eſcape was not diſcovered till near an hour 
after his departure; when thoſe, who enter- 
ed his chamber, found on che table ſome 
letters addreſſed to the parliament, to the 
general, and to the officers, who. had at- 
tended him. 

All night he travelled through the foreſt, 
and next day arrived at Titchfield, a ſeat of 
the earl of Southampton, pvſfleſſed by the 
counteſs dowager, a woman of great bo- 

- nour, on whoſe fidelity, he knew, he mighe 
ſafely depend. 
| Before h he reached this place, he had gone 
| to the ſea-coaſt ; and expreſſed great un- 
eaſineſs, that a ſhip, which he ſeemed: to 
expect, had not arrived; and from thence 
Berkley and Legg, who were not in the 
ſecrer, concluded, that his 1 intention was to 
fly to the continent. 
The king, ſenſible that he could nat re- 
main long concealed at Titchfield, began to 
deliberate what courſe he ought next to pur- 
fue. la the neighbourhood lay the iſſe of 
Wight, of which Hammond was governour, 
This man was entirely devoted to the inte- 
reſt of Cromwell. By his advice, he had 
eſpouſed a daughter of the celebrated 
ampden, who, during his life-time, had 
been an intimate friend of Cro nwell, an! 
for whoſe memory he ever Per ed tie moſt 
ſacred regard. 2 All 
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All theſe circumſtances bore a very unfa - 
vourable aſpect: yet becauſe the governour 
was nephew to Dr. Hammond, 8 fa. 
vourite chaplain, and was generally reputed 
a man of honour and integrity, it was judg- 
ed proper to apply to him, in the preſent 
neceſſity, when no other expedient. could 
poſſibly be deviſed. . | 11 
Aſhburnham and Berkley were ſent to 
the iſland. They were enjoined, to conceal 
from Hammond, the place of the king's 
reſidence, until they had received a promiſe 
from him not to deliver him up, though the 
parliament and army ſhould demand it; but 
to leave him at liberty to provide for his own 
ſafety, if he could not afford him protection. 
This promiſe, it is plain, could hardly 
be expected; and, even if procured, could 
be of very little uſe: yet without ſo much as 
demanding it, Aſhburnham, raſhly, if not 
treacherouſly, brought Hammond to Titch- 
field; and the king was forced to put him- 
ſelf into his hands, and to accompany him 
to Cariſbroke-caſtle in the iſle of Wight, 
where, though treated with great marks of 
duty and ſubmiſſion, he was in fac z priſoner, 
Some hiſtorians have imagined, that the 
king's retreat to the iſle of Wight, was en. 
tirely voluntary; that he ſtill confided in 
the promiſes of the generals 3 and, flattered 
himſelf, that if he was removed from the fury 
of the agitators, by whom his life was im- 
mediately endangered, they would perform 
24 | M 2 what- 
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whatever they had promiſed in his favour. 
Some have ſuppoſed, that Aſhburnham was 
outwitted by Cromwell, and made to be- 
heve, that, whatever averſion the king might 
diſcover to ſuch a meaſure, he could embrace 
none, which could be more for his intereſt. 
Others have thought that he was actually a 
traitor, and that, under pretence of ſerving 
his majeſty, he meant to betray him into 
the hands of his enemies. | 
Be this as it will, certain it is Charles 


was never guilty of a weaker ſtep, nor one 


more agreeable to Cromwell and his ene- 
mies. He was gow confined in a place, re- 
moved from his friends, at the diſpoſal of 
the army, whence it would be almoſt im- 
poſſible to deliver him, either by force or 

ratagem : and though Cromwell, had he 
thought proper, might, at any time, have 
ſent him thither ; yet ſuch a meaſure would 
neceſſarily have been attended with much 
2 and perhaps even with ſome danger. 
That the king, of his on accord, with- 


out any neceſſity, ſhould ruſh into the ſnare, 


and at once incur the imputation of folly, 
and pratify his implacable enemies, was an- 
incident no leſs favourable to them, than, 


in the iſſue, it proved fatal and deſtructive 
to himſelf. | | | 
- Cromwell, having now reduced the par- 
Hament'to an entire ſubjection, and effect- 
ually ſecured the king's perſon, reſolved to 
ſuppreſs theſe diſorders in the army . 
Aan & 3&4 2E 
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he himſelf had fo artfully raiſed, and fo ſuc- 
ceſsfully employed, both againſt the king 
and partizment, | 

In order to inftigate the troops to a re- 
bellion againſt their maſters, he indulged the 
inferior officers and private men in very li- 
centious practices; and the camp, in 8 
reſpects, had more the appearance of civi 
liberty, than of military {ubmiſon. 

The troops themſelves compoſed a kind 
of commonwealth ; and the plan of ima- 
ginary republics for the ſettlement of the 

ate, were, every day, diſcuſſed by theſe 
armed legiſlators. | 

Royalty they were determined to aboliſh : 
nobility muſt undergo the ſame fate : even 
all diſtindtion of rank muſt be deſtroyed : 
and an univerſal equality of power, as well as 
of property” be eſtabliſhed among the citizens, 

n order to extinguiſh this licentious ſpi- 
rit, which was now grown to a great height, 
Cromwell had prohibited, by expreſs orders, 
the meetings of the agitators; and he pre- 
tended only to obey the commands of the 
parliament, whom, having now ſubjected to 
a regular ſervitude, he reſolved to uſe, for 
the future, as the inſtruments of his autho- 
rity "4 


army was named, having once taſted the 
ſweets of dominion, would not fo eaſily re- 
ſign their power. They flll continued to 
hold their meetings: they affirmed, that 

3 their 


But the levellers, for ſo that Pug in the 
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their officers, as much as any part of the 
Church or ſtate, ſtood in need of reformation: 
3 and remonſtrances were preſented 
y ſeveral regiments :_ ſeperate rendezvouſcs 
were appointed: and every thing ſeemed to 
threaten a total anarchy and confuſion. 
But this ſtorm was now diſpelled by the 
vigourous and ſpirited conduct of Cromwell. 
He repaired to a meeting of thoſe levellers, 
attended by a guard of choſen men, and be- 
gan to expoſtulate with them on the dange- 
rous conſequences of their violent meaſures. 
_ Recetviog an inſolent anſwer from one of 
the moſt licentious, he knocked down two 
or three of them with his own hand, and 
falling on the reſt with incredible fury, be 
diſperſed the whole body, cauſed ſome of 
them to be hanged by 1K. of a court- 
martial, and ſent a conſiderable number pri- 
ſoners to London. By acting with the ſame 
vigour and intrepidity on ſeveral other oc- 
caſions, he ſubdued the mutinous ſpirit of 
this dangerous ſe, and reduced the army to 
ſubmiſſion. _ 
Cromwell had a great regard for the opi- 
nion of Ireton ; a man, who, having graf- 
ted the ſoldier on the lawyer, the ſtateſmen 
on the fanatic, had embraced ſuch princi- 
ples, as were calculated to ſupport the ſe- 
yereſt tyranny, while they ſeemed to allow 
of the molt unbounded licence in human ſo- 


ciety. | ' 
| Cruel 
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Cruel in nature, though probably fincere 
in his intentions; he propoſed by deſpotic 
power to eſtabliſh liberty, and in the proſe- 
cution of his favourite purpoſes, he thought 
himſelf abſolved from all the obligations of 
morality, by which other mortals ruſt regu- 
late their actions. By his advice, Cromwell 
privately aſſembled at Windſor a council of 
the principal officers in order to conſult a- 
boat the ſettlement of the nation, and the 
future diſpoſal of the king's perſon. 

In this conference it is generally ſuppoſed 
that the daring, and audacious deſign of 
bringing the king to trial and puniſhing him 
by a judicial ſentence, was firſt broached and 
concerted, While Charles lived, even 
though confined in the cloſeſt cuſtody, con- 
ſpiracies and inſurrections, they knew, 
would always be raiſing in favour of a prince 


fo much beloved by his own party ; and for 
whom the people in general began to enter- 


tain ſome pity and compaſſion. 

To aſſaſſinate him privately, beſides the 
baſeneſs and villainy of the crime, was liable 
to the charge of injuſtice and cruelty : and 
every odious epithet of traitor and murder- 
er, would, by the united voice of mankind, 
be affixed to the authors of ſuch an atrocious 


deed. 


Some daring expedient muſt be attempt- 
ed, which would confound the world by its 


novelty, would carry the appearance of 
Jullice, and would cover its barbarity by the 
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boldneſs of the enterprize. Humouring the 


favourite notions of the perſect equality of 
mankind, it would effectually ſecure the at- 
tachment of the army, and ſerve as an in- 
diſſoluble bond of union againſt the royal 
family, whom, by their open and common 
deed, they would thus offend beyond all 
poſſibility of forgiveneſs. 

This meaſure, therefore, being ſecretly 
concerted, it was neceſſary, by degrees, to 
make the parliament embrace it, and puſh 
them from violence to violence ; till this laft 
act of iniquity ſhould ſeem, in a' manner, 
wholly unavoidable. | 

The king, in order, if poſſible, to ſatisfy 
the wiſhes of his people, had promiſed, by 
a meſſage, ſent From Cariſbroke · caſlle, to 
relinquiſh, during his own life, the power 
of the militia and the appointment of all 
the officers of ſtate; on condition, that, 
after his death, theſe prerogatives ſhould be 
reſtored to the crown. 

But the parliament, directed by the Inde- 
pendents and army, inſtead of agreeing to 
theſe terms, drew up four propoſitions, 
which they ſent him as preliminaries, and 
to which they demanded his poſitive aſſent, 
before they would engage in any treaty. 

By the firſt, he was defired to beſtow upon 
the parliament the military power for 1 
years, together with an authority to rai 


whatever money ſhould be found * for 
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3 ing the forces; and, even after the 
— of the twenty years, they reſerved a 
right of reſuming the ſame authority, when- 
ever the ſafety of the kingdom ſhould ſeem 
to require it, 
By the ſecond, he muſt revoke all the 
oclamations and declarations which he had 
iſſued againſt the parliament, and acknow- 
ledge that aſſembly to have taken arms for 
their own juſt and neceſſary defence. By 
the third, he was to repeal all the acts, and 
cancel all the patents of peerage, which bad 
aſſed the great ſeal, from the time of its 
— carried to Oxford by the lord- keeper 
Littleton, | 
By the fourth, he muſt grant the two 
houſes power to adjourn as they pleaſed: a 
demand, in appearance, of no great moment; 
but calculated by the Independents with a 
view of removing the parliament to places, 
where it would be wholly under the direc- 
tion of the army. | 
The king thonght it hard, that he ſhould 
be obliged to =, ſuch conceſſions, while 
nothing was ſtipulated in his favour; and 
to depend entirely on the generoſity of his 
enemies, for what he ſhould afterwards ob- 
tain,* He requeſted, therefore, a perſonal 
treaty with the parliament, and begged, 
that the terms, on both ſides; ſhould be pre- 
viouſly ſettled, before any conceſſions were 


The 


* A. D. 1648. | 
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The Independents in the houſe were en. 
raged at this anſwer, and poured out the 
- moſt bitter ĩinvectives, againſt the perſon and 
_ government. of the king; whoſe name bi. 
therto in all private debates, had been ge. 
nerally treated with reſpect and regadd. 
Cromwell and Ireton diſtinguiſhed then. 
_ ſelves particularly on this ocaſion. The 
former, after making an ample encominm 
on the bravery, fidelity, and piety of the 
army, obſerved, that it was expected the 
parhament ſhould govern and ſettle the na- 
tion by their own power and authority, and 
not teach the people any longer to hope for 
ſafety and protection from an obſtinate man, 
whoſe heart God has hardened ; that thoſe, 
who, at the hazard of their lives, had hi- 
therto protected the parliament fiom ſa 
many dangers, would ſtill continue, with 
fortitude and courage to ſupport them 
againſt. all their enemies, in the execution 
of this vigorous meaſure. Tempt them 
*“ not,” added he, “ by your neglecting 
«© your own ſafety and that of the kingdom, 
„ in which theirs too is included, to think 
„% themſelves betrayed, and their intereſt 
abandoned to the rage and malice of an 
implacable enemy, whom for your-ſake, 
they have dared to provoke. Beware. 
{and at theſe words he lay his hand upon hs 
„ {word). beware leſt deſpair drive them to 
« ſeek ſafety by ſome other means, than by 
«©. adhering to you, who know not how to 
«« conſult your o ſafety.“ The 
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The parliament were intimidated into a 
compliance; though ninety-one members 
had the ſpirit to diſſent. It was voted, that 
no mote addreſſes ſhould be preſented to the 
king, vor any letters or meſſages be receiv- 
ed from him; and that it ſnould be treaſon 
for any one, without the permiſſion of the 
two houſes, to hold any correſpondence with 
him. The lords, unable to reſiſt, were oblig- 
ed ro concur in the fame ordinance. 

Dy this vote of non-addreſies, (fo it was 
tefmed)' the king was in reality dethroned, 
d aud the whole government entirely ſubvert- 
ted. In order to juſtiſy fo violent a meaſure, 
by ak expedient no leſs. violent was employed. 
, They publiſhed à declaration, containing 
all the invectives of the famous remon- 

ſirance, and even many additional re- 

ptoaches on the king's conduct, which, in 
that paper, they had not preſumed to men- 
tion: luch as the poiſoning his father, the 
betrayipg of Rochelle, the contriving the 

Iriſh maflacre. 

No ſobner was this flep taken, than Ham- 
mond, in obedience to the orders of the 
army, diſcarded all his majeily's ſervants, 
cut.Cit his corre ſpondesce with his friends, 
and fubjeted him to a more tirict and ri- 
gorous confnement. | 
In lade codents, mean while, enjoyed 
no, in ta; uillity, that power, which they 
had quite 1 Hh fo much violence and in- 
Wan Conbinatic and ccnfpiracies, 

o | ihey 
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they knew, were, every where, formin 

around them ; and Scotland, formerly 5 
unpropitious to the royal cauſe, ſeemed 
now to promiſe it ſome ſupport and aſſiſtance. 

The earls of London, Lauderdale, and 
Laneric, who were ſent to London with the 
title of commiſſioners, proteſted againſt the 
four propoſitions ; as containing too great a 
diminution of the king's civil power, and pro- 
viding no ſecurity = religion : but this 
proteſtation was entirely diſregarded by the 
parliament. Provoked at this and many 
other indignities, to which they were expoſ- 
ed; touched with compaſſion for the mis for- 
tunes of their ſovereign, whom they had 
formerly perſecuted, but now pitied ; alarm- 
ed at the unbounded power of the Indepen- 
dents, whom they mortally hated ; drezding 
the total abolition of Preſbytery,to which the 
were zealouſly attached : prompted by theſe 
and many other motives, they fecretly con- 
cluded a treaty with the king, and under- 
took to arm Scotland in his favour. 

Scotland was, at that time, divided into 
three parties. The royaliſts, who demand- 
ed the re-eſtabliſhment of the king's autho- 
rity, without any regard to religious ſets 
or opinions. Of theſe Montroſe, though 
abſent, was conſidered as the head. 

The rigid Preſbyterians, who poſitively 
inſiſted on a perfect uniformity of worſhip; 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed all kind of toleration; 
and were reſolved to give no aſſiſtance to 


his 


f 
; 
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bis majeſty, un til he ſhould ſign the cove- 


nant: thele were directed by Argyle. The 
moderate Preſbyterians, who endeavoured 
to reconcile the intereſts of religion with 
thoſe of the crown; and hoped, by aſſiſt- 
ing the Preſbyterian party in England, to- 
ſubdue the Independent army, and to re- 
ſtore the parliament, as well as the king, to 
their juſt freedom and authority: this party 
was governed by the two brothers, Hamil- 
ton and Laneric. 

When Pendennis- caſtle ſubmitted to the 
parliamentary forces, Hamilton, who was 
then ſet at liberty, retired into Scotland; 
and influenced more by the memory of an- 
cient favours, than the ſenſe of recent inju- 
ries, he exerted himſelf, with equal vigour 


and ſucceſs, in ſupporting the royal cauſe. 


He procured a vote of parliament to raiſe 
forty thouſand men for the king's ſervice : 
he was likewiſe permitted to recal a con- 
ſiderable body under Monro, who com- 
manded the Scottiſh forces in Ulſter : and 
though he openly pretended that the cove- 
nant was the foundation of all his meaſures, 
he ſecretly concluded an alliance with the 
Engliſh royaliſts, Sir. Marmaduke Langdale 
and Sir Philip Muſgrave, who ſurprized 
Berwick and Newcai:le; and aſſembled a 


conſiderable army in the north of England. 


The general afſembly, which met at the 
ſame time, and chiefly conſiſted of rigid. 
Rreſbyterians, began to be apprehenſive of 

Vol. XXIV. 3 the. 
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the conſequences. They were afraid, that 

the oppoſite party, if it prevailed, would 

effect the reſtoration of monarchy, without 

N the eſtabliſhment of Preſbytery ; and they 

therefore employed their whole influence in 

preventing the execution of the parliament's 
orders. 

This unhappy prejudice contributed 
greatly to retard the completion of Hamil- 
ton's armament 3 and that nobleman was 
obliged, in order to ſave appearances, to diſ- 
claim all connection with the royal party; 
though he ſecretly promiſed them truſt and 
preferment, ſo ſoon an his army ſhould ar- 
rive in England. 

While the Scots were preparing for the 
- invaſion of England, every part of that 
kingdom was filled with tumults, inſur- 
| rections, conſpiracies, diſcontents. The 
5 Preſbytcrians, who, by their credit and inte- 
reſt, had chiefly ſupported the war, were 
| provoked to find themſelves over- reached 
4 and over- powered by the fraud and chica- 

nery of the Independents. The royaliſts, in- 
cenſed at the cruel treatment which the king 
ſuffered from the army, were ftrongly prom- 
pted to reſtore him to liberty, and to regain 
| the advantages, which they had formerly 

', Joſt, All orders of men were fired with in- 
Adignation at ſceing. the civil ſubjeted to 
” the military power, and th&king and par- 
y Hatngnt at once inſlaved by a mercenary 
But thoogh the whole nation ſeemed 
2 0 - | to 
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to unite in their hatred of military uſurpa- 
tion, the views entertained by the ſeveral 
parties, were ſo different, that little concert 
was obſerved in theſe inſurrections. 
Langhorne, Poyer, and Powel, Preſbyte- 
rian officers, who headed bodies of troops in 
Wales, were the firſt who declared themſelves, 
and aſſembled a conſiderable army in thoſe 
counties, which were warmly attached to the 
royal cauſe. Young Hales and the earl of 
Norwich excited commotions in Kent. An 
inſurrection was raiſed in Eſſex by lord Ca- 
el, Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George Liſle, 
he earl of Holland, who, ſince the begin- 
ning of the civil wars, had frequently ſhift- 
ed ſides, endeavoured to collect forces in 
Surrey. Morrice had ſurpriſed the caſtle of 
Pomfret, in Yorkſhire. | | 
What ſeemed of the greateſt importance, 
was the general ſpirit of diſcontent that had 
ſeized the navy. No leſs than ſeventeen ſhips, 
lying in the mouth of the river, declared a- 
gainſt the army; and ſetting Rainſborow, 
their admiral, on ſhore, ſailed over to Hol- 
land, and put themſelves ander the command 
of the prince of Wales. | 
The Engliſh royaliſts exclaimed loudly a- 
gainſt Hamilton's delays, which they imput- 
ed to the ſelfiſh views of the Scots; as if 
their deſign was, that all the king's party 
ſhould be totally ſubdued, and the honour of 
the victory belong ſolely to the Preſhyterians, 
N 2 amil- 
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Hamilton, on his part, complained of the 


raſh and precipitate conduct of the Englifh 


royaliſts, who, by their ill-timed inſurrecti- 
ons, compelled him to begin his operations 
before he had aſſembled above one third of 
his army. * 

No commotions had happened in London, 
except a tumult of the apprentices, who were 
ſoon diſperſed : the preſence of the army o- 
verawed the diſcontented citizens. The par- 


 Hament too was fo intimidated, that they vot- 


ed the Scots to be enemies, and all who aſ- 
ſiſted them traitors. Ninety members, how- 
ever, of the lower houſe had the ipirit to op- 
pole this meaſure, 

Cromwell and the military council exerted 
themſelves with equal courage and fſaccels. 
The complement of the army was, at that 
time, twenty-ſix thouſand men ; but, by en- 
liſting ſupernumeraries, the regiments were 
greatly encreaſed, and commonly amounted 


to more than double the regular number. 


Colonel Horton firſt marched againſt tle 
revolted troops in Wales, and after a ſmart 
action, put them to flight. The fugitives 


took refuge in Pembroke, where they were 
| cloſely inveſted, and ſoon after taken by 
Cromwell. Lambert was ſent againſt : ang- 


dale and Muſgrave in the north, and worſted 
them in 3 encounters. Sir Michael Live- 
{ey attacked the earl of Holland at Kingſton, 


and after routing his forces, chaced him to 
St. Neot's, where he took him priſoner. 


Fair- 
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Fairfax, having beat the Kentiſh royaliſts 
at Maidſtone, purſued the broken army; and, 
when, reinforced by the Eſſex inſurgents, they 
ſhut themſelves up in Colcheſter, he iaſtantly 
laid fiege to that place, which held out to 
the laſt extremity. A new fleet was equip- 
ped, and entruſted to the command of War- 
wie, who was ordered to oppoſe the ſeventeen 
ſhips which had revolted to theprinceof Wales. 
hile the forces were removed at a diſ- 
tance, the parliament recovered its former li- 
berty, and began to act with its uſual ſpirit 
and reſolution. The members, who had ab- 
ſented themſelves from the terror of the ar- 
my, reſumed their ſeats ; and inſpiring their 
companions with freſh courage, reſtored to 
the Preſbyterians that ſuperiority of which 
way” had been ſo unjuſtly Lorived. 
he eleven impeached members were re- 
called, and the vote, by which they had been 
expelled, was annulled. The vote of non- 
addreſſes was likewiie reverſed ; and com- 
miſſioners, five peers and ten commoners, 
were diſpatched to Newport in the ifle of 
Wight, in order to engage ina treaty with the 
king. He was allowed to convene ſeveral 
of his friends and old counſellors, that ke 
might conſult them occaſionally in the courſe 
of the treaty ; but they were not permitted 
to aſſiſt at tne conferences. He alone, during 
a negotiation of two months, was obliged to 
maintain the argument againſt fiiteen men o 
the greateſt parts = capacity in the na tion; 


1 and 
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and notwithſtanding this diſadvantage, he ac- 
quited himſelf with ſotpriſipg ability, This 
indeed was a ſcene in which, above all others, 
tie wa? hired to excel. A quick apprehen- 
von, 2 nice diſcernment, a jelid judgment, 
a correct elocytion, were talents he is allow 
ed to have paſſæſed in a very eminent degree, 
*.. ty, ec he tiumphed in all diſcuſſions 
of cool and temperate reaſoning. 

© The king is mach altered,” ſaid the earl 
of Sali to Sir Philip Warwick: * he is 
«© extremely improved of late.“ “ No,” re- 
Flied Sir Philip, © ke was always fo ; but 
* now at laſt you are convinced of it.“ Sir 
Ilan Vane obſerved, that, on account of 
the king's great abilities, the terms of agree- 
ment ſhould be rendered more ſlrict and ſe— 
vere, But Charles's capacity was not cqual- 
Jy conſpjcuous in acting as in ſpeaking, 

The fiſt point demanded by the parlia- 
mentary conmillioners, was the king's revok- 
ing all the proclamations and declarations 
which he bad iſſued againſt the parliament, 
and owning them to have taken arms in their 
ewn defence. He readily granted the firſt 
conceſſion ; but long heſitated with regard 
tothe latter. He confeſſed, indeed, that he 
dad unhappily, in ſome paiticulars, encroach- 
«d on the privileges of the people : but hav- 
Ing relinquiſhed all claim to theſe uſurped 
powers, having acknowledged his error, and 
1 aving reflored the Jaws to their former vi— 
your, and even creed new barriers in order 

to 
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to ſecure them, he could not conceive how 

the commencement of the war could be juſtly 
imputed to him. Though the diſcontent ex- 
cited by his former conduct, and the jealouſy 
entertained of his future meaſures, might ren- 
der an offenſive or preventive war both pru- 
dent and reaſonable in the. parliament, it 
could never ſurely, with any propriety, be 
termed a deſenſive one. But the parliament, 
conſcious, that, by the letter of the law, they 
were liable to the penalties of high-treaſon, 
Judged this point indiſpenſably neceſſary for 
their future ſaſety; and the king, finding 
that peace could not be expected on any o- 
ther terms, at laſt ſacrificed his own judg- 
ment to the apprehenſions of his ſubjects. He 
only entered a proteſt, which was readily ad- 
mitted ; that no concefſion, which he might 
make, ſhould be binding and valid, unleſs 
the whole treaty was brought to a happy con- 
cluſion. He conſented, that the parliament 
ſhould poſleſs, during the ſpace of twenty 
years, the power of the militia and, army, 
and of raiſing what ſums they thought pro- 
per for their ſubſiſtance. He even granted 
them the right of re-aſſuming this authority, 
at any future period, whenever they ſhould 
deem ſuch a reſumption neceſſary for the pub- 
lic ſafety. In effect, the important power 
of the ſword was, for ever, transferred from 
the prince to the people. He was willing. 
'that all the great officers, during twenty years, 
ſhould be named by the parliament, He re- 
ſigned 


ia 
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figned to them the entire government of Tre. 
land, and the conduct of the war in that king- 
dom. He parted with the power of the Wands, 
in conſideration of a fixed revenue of an hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a year. He owned the 
authority of their great ſeal, and chearfully 
gave up his own. He relinquiſhed the pow- 
er of creating peers without conſent of par- 
liament: and he agreed, that all the debts, 
contraſted in maintaining the war againſt 
him, ſhould be diſcharged by the people. 

Theſe conceſſions muſt ere'— a be allow- 
ed to have been very confiderable, and to 
have almoſt produced a total change of the 
Engliſh conſtitution. Of all the demands of 
the parliament Charles refuſed only two. 
Though he had refigned fo large a ſhare of 
his own power, he would neither abandon 
his friends to puniſhment, nor betray what 
he conſidered as his religious duty. 

The ſevere repentance, which he had ſuf- 
fered, for conſenting to the death of the un- 
happy Strafford, had determined him, doub- 
leſs, to abſtain, for the future, from the de- 
liberate commiſſion of the like error. | 

His long confinement and heavy affliti- 
ons had contributed extremely to ſtrengthen 
thoſe religious principles, by which he was, 
at all times, confiderably ſwayed, His deſire, 
however, of coming to an agreement, en- 
gaged him to go as far in both theſe parti- 
culars, as he judged, in any way, conſiſtent 
with his duty. c 
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The eſtates of the royaliſts, being gene- 
rally ſequeſtered, Charles, Who could give 
them no relief, agreed, that they ſhould pay 
ſuch compoſitions, as ſhould be concerted 
between them and the parliament ; and only 
defired, that they might be as moderate as 


poſſible. 


As he no longer enjoyed the diſpoſal of 


offices, he conſented, with the greater indif- 
ference, that a certain number of his friends 
ſhould be declared incapable of public em- 
ployments. 

But when the parliament inſiſted on a bill 
of attainder and baniſhment againſt the mar- 
quis of Newcaſtle, lord Digby, lord Biron, 
Sir Francis Doddington, and judge Jenkins; 
the king gave a flat refaſal : their baniſhment 
for a certain time he was willing to allow. 

Religion was a point of no le's difficult 
diſcuſſion, and as little capable of being ad- 
juſted to the mutual ſatis faction of the two 
parties. 

The parliament demanded the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Preſbytery, the ſale of the chapter- 
lands, the abolition of all forms of prayer, 
and ſeverer laws againſt the Catholics. 

The king was willing to retrench every 
thing, which he did not believe of apottoli- 
cal inſtitution : he was content to aboliſh 
archbiſhops, deans, prebendaries, canons : 


he conſented that the chapter-lands ſhould * 


be let at low leaſes during ninety years: he 
agreed that the preſent church government 
| ſhould 
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Mould remain during three years; aſter thy 
time he defired not that any thing ſhould b 
reſtored to the biſhops but the power of «©. i 
dination, nor ſhould even that be exerciſed 
without the advice of the Preſbytery. I. 
the parliament, aſter the expiration of that 
period, ſhould be unwilling to grant that 
conceſſion, all other parts of epiſcopal juri. WR. 
diction were to be aboliſhed, and a new Wi 
form of eccleſiaſtical government muſt, by 
common conſent, be eltabliſhed. The book 
of common prayer he was willing to renounce, 
but begged the freedom of uſing ſome other 
liturgy in his own chapel : a requeſt, which, 
however juſt and reaſonable, he could not, by 
any means, obtain. z 

It was plainly the intereſt, both of king 
and parliament, to complete their treaty with 
the utmoſt diſpatch; and endeavour, if poſli- 
ble, by their joint forces, to ſubdue the fury 
of the uſurping army. But ſo exorbitant were 
the demands of the parliamentary commiſ- We 
ſioners, that the king, apprehending no worle 
cor. 1itions even from the moſt implacable e- 
nemies, was in no haſte to come to an agree- 
ment. From this cauie, together with the 
arts and intrigues of the Independents, the 
treaty was protracted to ſuch a length, that the We 
invallons and inſorrections were every where 
luppreſſed ; and the army had time to return. WW 
to London, and to carry their violent de- 
ſigps into execution. 
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Hamilton, having entered England with 
numerous though irregular army, durſt not 
ES oin his forces to thoſe of Langdale ; becauſe 
the Engliſh royaliſts declined taking the co- 
Svenant; and the Scottiſh Preſbyterians, though 
acting for the king, could not be perſuaded 
to incorporate with them on any other terms. 
= The two armies marched together, though 
Wat ſome ſmall diſtance ; and, in the whole, 
might conſiſt of twenty thouſand men. Crom- 
well ventured to encounter them with a body 
Snot amounting to the half of that number. 
Ve ſurpriſed Langdale near Preſton in Lan- 
Wcaſhire ; and though the royaliſts behaved 
with uncommon bravery, yet, not being pro- 
perly ſupported by their confederates, they 
= were almoſt entirely put to the ſword, 
Hamilton was next attacked, his troops 


] * 1 

? BE defeated, and chaced to Utoxeter, where be 
r. himſelf was taken priſoner. Cromwell purſu- 
Ve his victory ; and advancing into Scotland 


2 with a confiderable body, joined Argyle, who 
vas alſo in arms, and having ſubdued Lane- 
ric, Monro, and other moderate Preſbyteri- 
aas, he 1aveted the 11714 party with the 
Whole force of the kingdom. 


E- : 

* The ſiege of Colcheſter ended in a man- 
he ner no leſs unfavourable than Hamilton's in- 
be valion for t'\2 royal cauſe. After endurin 


W the urmoſt ectremity of ſamine, after living 
Joa the vileſt aliments, the garriſon offered, 
u lat, to capitulite, Fairfax ommanded 
chem to ſabmit at diſcretian; and he explain- 
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156 The Hie of Ex OLAN D. 
ed theſe terms in ſuch a manner, as to reſerve: 
to himielt the power, it he pleaſed, of put. 
ting them all immediately to the ſword. In 
vain did the officers endeavour to perſuade 
the ſoldiers to make a furious ſally, and ei- 
ther to break through the beſiegers, or, at 
lealt, to fell their lives as dear as poſſible. 
They were forced to accept of the condi- 
tions offered ; and Fair ax, prompted by Ire- 
ton, to whom Cromwell in his abſence had 
entruſted the management of the paſſive gene- 
ral, ſeized Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George 
Liſle, and determined to facrihce them to the 
fury of the army. This unexampled inſtance: 
of cruelty was loudly condemned by all the 
priſoners, Lord Capel, regardleſs of danger, 
upbraided Ireton with his ſavage barbanty ; 
and challenged him, as they were all em- 
barked in the ſame cauſe, to inflict the ſame- 
puniſhment on all of them without exception. 
Lucas was firſt hot; he himlelf gave or- 
ders to fire, with the ſame intrepidity, as if 
he had been at the head of his own ſoldiers, 
Liſle, having embraced the breathleſs body, 
of his friend, immediately preſented himſelt 
to a like fate. Imagining that the ſoldiers, 
appointed for his execution, ſtood at too great 
a diflance, he deſired them to come nearer. 
One of them laid, . I'll warrant you, Sir, 
« we'll hit you:“ he anſwered with a ſmile, 
Friends, I have been nearer you when ycu 
© have miſſed me.” The ſoldiers diſcharg- 
Ing their pieces, in an inſtant an end was 


put to his life. By 
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By theſe numerous ſucceſſes the army had 
triumphed over all their enemies; and none 
remained but the helpleſs king and parliament '* 
to tem the torrent of their rage. At Crom 
well's inſtigation, a remonſtrance was framed - 
by the general council of officers, and pre- 
ſented to the parliament. 

They there condemn the treaty with the 
king; inſiſt on his puniſhment for the blood 
thed during the war; demanded the diſſo- 
lation of the preſent parliament, and a more 
free repreſentative for the future ; and affirm, 
that, though ſervants, they have a right to 
repreſent theſe important points to their maſ- 
ters, who are themſelves no more than the 
ſervants and miniſters of the people. | 

At the ſame time they arrive with the ar- 
my at Windſor, and diſpatch colonel Eure to 
ſeize the king's perſon at Newport, and 
tranſport him to Hurſt-Caſtle, where he was 
immured in the clofeſt confinement. 

As this event had, for ſome time, been ex- 
pected, he was adviſed to make his eſcape, 
which, it was ſuppoſed, he might eaſily have 
done : but having given his promiſe to the 
parliament, that he would not attempt the 
recovery of his liberty, during the treaty, 
and three weeks afterwards; he could not be 
perſuaded, - by any arguments, to incur the 

imputation of having broken his world. 

Vol. XXIV. Q The 
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The parliament, though on all hands ſd. 
rounded with the moſt imminent danger, was 


not reduced to a total deſpair. However 


unable to reſiſt the uſurpations of the army, 
they nobly determined to oppoſe them to the 
laſt; and rather to involve the nation in ab- 
ſolute anarchy and confuſion, than to give 
their authority to thoſe violent and deſpe- 
rate meaſures which were now projected. 
They deigned not to return any anſwer 
to the remouſtrances of the army; they de- 
clared the ſeizing the king's perſon to be il- 
legal, and {ent a meſſage to the general to 
enquire by what authority he had taken that 


ſtep, and they iſſued orders, prohibiting the 


army to approach nearer London. 

Hollis, the preſent head of the Preſbyteri. 
ans, was a man of the moſt undaunted cou-' 
rage; and many others. of that party were 
poſſeſſed of the ſame magnanimous ſpirit. It 
was moved by them, that the general and 
principal officers ſhould, for their diſobedi- 
ence and uſurpations, be denounced traitors 
by the parliament, 

But the generals, conſcious of their own 


+ ftrength, were not to be intimidated by threats 


and menaces. Employing the name of Fairfax, 
(tor he ſtill ſuffered them to make uſe of his 
name) they conducted the army to London, 
and Fame guards in Whitehall, the Meuſe, 

St. 
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St. James s, Durham-houſe, Covent Garden, 


and Palace- yard, they encompaſſed the parli- 
ament with their hoſtile armaments. 

Even this violent outrage was not ſufficient 
to ſubdue the parhament. They endeavour- 
ed, in the face of the army, to finiſh their 
treaty with the king; and though they had 
formerly deelared his conceſſions, with regard 
to religion and delinquents, to be unſatisfac- 
tory, they now reſolved to conſider them a- 
freſh. 

Aﬀer a warm debate of three days, it was 
carried, by a majority of an hundred and 
twenty-nine againft eighty-three, in the houſe 
of commons, that the king's conceſſions were 
a foundation for the houſe to proceed upon 
in the ſettlement of the nation. 

Next day, when the commons were to aſ- 
ſemble, colonel Pride, formerly a drayman, 
had ſurrounded the houſe with two regi- 
ments; and afliſted by the lord Grey of 
Groby, he arreſted, in the paſſage, forty-one 
members of the Preſbyterian party, and con- 
fined them to a low room, which was com- 
monly diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
Hell; from whence they were afterwards con- 
ducted to ſeveral inns. 2 8 

About an hundred and ſixty members more 
were excluded; and none were ſuffered to 
enter but the moſt furious and deſperate of 
O 2 the 
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the Independents, Who hardly amountcd to 


pxty in number. This flagrant violation of 


the liberties of parliament, was common! 
known by the name of Colonel Pride“: 
Purge. 

The zemaining part of the parliament, if 
tbis inſignificant aſſembly deſerves that ho. 
nourable name, are ſuch as might naturally 


be expected from the frantic members of 


which it was now compoſed, 
They forthwith annulled the former vote, 


and declared the king's conceſſions unſatis. 


factory. They reſolved, that no members, 
'abſent at this laſt 'vote, ſhould be admitted 
-until they had ſigned it, as agreeable to their 
judgment. They confirmed their former vote 
of non. addreſſes; and they ordered into cuſ- 
tody ſir William Waller, fir John Clotworthy, 
the generals Maſley, Brown, Copley, and 


other leaders of the Prefbyterians. 


The excluded members having publiſhed 
a paper, repreſenting the outrages Which had 
been offered to them, and proteſting againſt 
all acts, which, from that time, ſhould be 
paſſed in the houſe of commons ; the Inde- 
pendent members oppoſed it by a declara- 
tion, in which they declared it a falſe, ſcan- 
dalous, ſeditious libel, and tending to the 
ſubverſion of the fundamental liberties and 
privileges of the parliament. 
* ö Theſe 
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Theſe ſudden and violent revolutions filled 
the whole nation with terror and amaze- 
ment. Every man trembled for his perſonal 
ſafety, and feared being cruſhed in pieces a- 
midſt the furious ſtruggles of the contending 
parties. 

Many began to convey their effects to the 
continent : foreigners ſcrupled to give any 
credit to a people ſo diſtracted by inteſtine 
diſcord, and harraſſed and oppreſſed by mili- 
tary uſurpation : even the internal trade of 
the kingdom began to be interrupted ; and in 
order to remedy theſe growing evils, the ge- 
nerals, in the army's name, iſſued a declara- 
tion, in which they declared their firm reſo- 
lution ta maintain law and juſtice. 

In order to allay the apprehenfions of the 
public, the council of officers took under 
confideration, a ſcheme, called the a 


ment of the people ;” being the form of a 


republic, to be ereted in place of that go- 
vernment, which they had now entirely dif- 
ſolved. 

Many parts of this ſcheme for reforming 
the repreſentative, were very ſpecious; had 
the people been willing to accept it, or 
had the army reſolved to eſtabliſh it. Other 
parts are of too romantic a nature to be re- 
duced to practice, and ſtrongly mark the fa- 
natical ſpirit of the age. 
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162 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
This military F (for fuch it de- 


ſerves to be called) now proceeded to the laft 

act of violence 1 outrage; the public trial 

and execution of their ſovereign. To this 

4 was every meaſure directed by the 2ea- 
us Independents, 

The parliamentary leaders of that party 
had propoſed, that the army ſhould, them- 
felves, perpetrate that daring crime ; and they 
eſteemed ſo irregular and lawleſs a deed beſt 
adapted to ſuch irregular and lawleſs inſtru- 
ments. 

But the generals were too wiſe to be caught 
in the ſnare : they were unwilling to take on 
themſelves the whole load of that infamy, 
which muſt neceſſarily attend an action of ſo 
odious and deteſtable a nature. The parlia- 
ment, they were determined, ſhould ſhare with 
them the reproach of a meaſure, which was 
deemed neceſlary for the advancement of their 
common ends of ſafety and ambition. 

In the houſe of commons, therefore, a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a Charge a- 
gainſt the king. On their report a vote paſl- 
ed, declaring it treaſon, in a king of Rng- 
land, to "ms war upon his parliament ; and 
erecting a high court of juſtice to try his ma- 
jeſty for this new ſpecies of treaſon. This 
vote was carried up to the houſe of peers. 


The 


The houſe of peers, during the whole 
courſe of the civil wars, had poſſeſſed little 
authority or influence ; but fince the king's 
fall, it had become wholly inſignificant; and 


moſt of the members, diſguſted at the public 


proceedings, declined to give their attend- 
ance, 

It happened, however, that day, to be 
more fuli than uſual, and they were convened 
to the number of ſixteen, Without the leaſt 
doubt or hefitation, they, unanimouſly reject- 
ed the vote of the lower houſe, and adjourn- 
ed themſelves for ten days; hoping, by this 
means, to reſtrain the furious career of the 
commons. | | 

The commons were not to be diverted from 


their purpoſe by ſo ſmall an obſtacle.* Hav- 


ing firſt advanced a principle, which, in a 
reſtricted ſenſe, is very juſt, but could never 
be applied to the preſent occaſion, “ that the 
people are the origin of all lawful power;” 
they likewiſe decreed, that the commons of 
England, aſſembled in parliament, being e- 
lected by the people, and repreſenting them, 
are poſſeſſed of the ſupreme authority; and 
that whatever is enacted and declared law by 
the commons, hath the force of law, without 
the conſent of the king, or houſe of peers. 


The ordinance for the trial of Charles Stu- 


art, king of England, as they now called 


him. 


A. D. 1649, 
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him, was again read, and - unanimouſly ap- 
roved, Colonel Harriſon, the fon of a 
_ butcher, and one of the moſt furious fanatics 
of the army, was ordered to conduct the king 
to London, under a ſtrong guard. 

At Windſor, Hamilton, who was there con- 
fined in priſon, was admitted into the king's 
preſence z and, falling on his knees, paſ- 
. Honately exclaimed, «£ My dear maſter”! The 
unhappy monarch raiſed him up, and, em- 
bracing him tenderly, replied, « I have in- 
« deed been a dear maſter to you.“ | 

The king was inſtantly hurried away. Ha- 
milton long followed him with his eyes, all 
bathed in tears, and foretdld, that this was 
the laſt time he ſhould ever ſee his unfortunate 
prince. Charles himſelf was convinced, that 
his end was now faſt approaching; but, not- 
withſtanding all the aſſurances which he re- 
ecived from different quarters, he could not 
be perſuaded, that his enemies really intend- 
ed to bring him to a public trial and execu- 
tion. | 
A private aſſaſſination he every hour appre- 
hended ; and, though Harriſon told him that 
His fears were entirely groundleſs, it was by 
that cataſtrophe, ſo common with dethroned 
Princes, that he expected to finiſh his life. In 
appearance, as well as reality, the king was 


dethroned. All the external enſigns of royalty 
5 | were 
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were removed, and his attendants were order- 
ed to ſerve him without ceremony. 

At firſt he was offended at theſe marks of 

rudeneſs, and familiarity, to which he: had 
been ſo little accuſtomed. Nothing,” ſaid he, 
«js ſo contemptible as a deſpiſed prince!“ 
But he foon reconciled his mind to this, as he 
had done to his other calamities. 
Every circumſtance of the trial was now ad- 
juſted ; and the high court of juſtice finally 
erected. It was compoſed of an hundred and 
thirty-three perſons, as named by the com- 
mons ; but ſo great was the general averſion 
to theſe violent proceedings, that more than 
ſeventy never attended. 

Cromwell, Ireton, Harriſon, ' and all the 
chief officers of the army, moſt of them of 
very mean extraction, were members, toge- 
ther with ſome members of the lower houſe, 
and ſome citizens of London. 

The twelve judges were, at firſt, enrolled 
in the number; but as they had declared, 
that, according to the letter of the Engliſh 
laws and the genius of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, it was impoſhble to try the king for 
treaſon, by whoſe authority all accuſations for 
treaſon muſt neceſſarily be conducted; their 
names, as well as thoſe of ſome peers, were 
afterwards expunged. | 


Bradſhaw, 
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Bradſhaw, a lawyer, was choſen preſident. 
Coke acted as ſollicitor for the people of Eng- 
land. Doriſlaus, Steele, and Aſke, attended 
as aſſiſtants, The court aſſembled in We. 
minſter-hall. 


It was remarked, that, in calling over the 


court, when the crier pronounced the name 
of lord Fairfax, which had been inſerted in 
the number, a voice came from the gallery, 
and cried, © He has more wit than to be 
4% here.” When the impeachment was read, 
« in the name of the good people of Eng- 
land';” „That is a lye,” ſaid the ſame voice, 
in a ſhriller tone. Not a half nor a quarter: 
„% Where are the people or their repreſenta- 
4 tives? Oliver Cromwell is a rogue and a 

* traitor.” 
Axtel, the officer who guarded the court, 
ve orders to fire at the place from whence 
theſe inſolent ſpeeches proceeded, calling out, 
ge Down with the whores ; ſhoot them: but 
it was ſoon found, that lady Fairfax was 
there, and that it was ſhe who had the cou- 
rage to utter them. She was a perſon of very 
noble birth, the daughter of Horace lord Vere 
of Tilbury ; but, being miſled by the pre- 
Judices of the times, ſhe had long encouraged 
her huſband's zeal againſt the royal cauſe, and 
Was now, as well as he, filled with abhorrence 
at 
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at the fatal and unexpected conſequences of 
all his victories and ſucceſſes. 

Never was beheld, in any age or nation, 
a more awful, ſolemn, and auguſt ſcene, thare 
what was now exhibited ; the delegates of a 

reat people, ſitting in judgment upon their 
23 magiſtrate, and trying him for his 
miſgovernment and breach of truſt, 

The ſolicitor opened the charge, in the 
name of the commons; and repreſented, that 
Charels Stuart, being admitted king of Eng- 
land, and entruſted with a limited power; 
yet, nevertheleſs, from a wicked deſign to 
efabliſh an arbitrary and tyrannical govern- 
ment, had traiterouſly and maliciouſly made 
war upon the preſent parliament, and the peo- 
ple whom they repreſented, and was there- 
fore accuſed: as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, 
and a public and implacable enemy to the 
commonwealth, After the impeachment was' 
finiſhed, the preſident addreſſed himſelf to the 
king, and told him, that the court expected 
his anſwer. % | 

The king, though long detained a priſoner, 
and now produced as a criminal, ſupported, 
by his innate courage, the majeſty of # mo: 
narch, With great temper and dignity, he diſ- 
owned the authority of the court, and refuſed 
to acknowledge their uſurped juriſdiction. 


He 


\ 
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He ſaid, that, having been engaged in a 
treaty with his two houſes of parliament, and 
having adjuſted almoſt every article, he ex- 
pected to be brought to his capital in another 
manner, and, before this time, to have been 
reſtored to his power, dignity, and revenue, as 
well as to his perſonal freedom: that he could 
not now obſerve any appearance of the upper 
houſe, ſo eſſential a part of the conſtitution ; 
and had heard, that the commons themſelves, 
whoſe authority was pretended, were over- 
powered by lawleſs force, and were deprived 
of their liberty : that he himſelf was their na- 
tive, hereditary king; nor could the whole 
authority of the ſtate, though free and unani- 
mous, have any right to try him, who receiv- 
ed his dignity from the ſupreme majeſty of 
heaven: that even admitting thoſe republi- 
can. principles, which were > prevalent, and 
which deſtroyed all diſtinction of rank, the court 
«ould plead no power beſtowed by the people; 
unleſs the conſent of every individual, down 
to the meaneſt and moſt ignorant mechanic, 
had been previouſly aſked and obtained : that 


he owned, without ſcruple that he had a 
truſt committed to him, and one of a moſt ſa- 
cred and inviolable nature ; he was entruſted 
with the liberties of his people, and would 
not now betray them, by acknowledging a 


power founded upon the moſt glaring Folens 
* and 


U 
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and uſurpation: that choſe, who. preſumptu. 


claimed a title to fit as his judges, were 
born his ſubjects, and born ſubjects to thoſe 


laws, which affirm, „that the king can do 
„ no wrong: that he was under no neceſſity 
of having recourſe to that general maxim 
which protects. every Engliſh monarch, even 
the leaſt deſerving ; but was able, by the moſt 
convincing reaſons, to vindicate thoſe mea- 
ſures in which he had been engaged : that to 
the whole world, and even to them, his pre- 
tended judges, he was willing, if deſired in 
another manner, to demonſtrate the integrity 
of his conduct, and maintain the juſtice of 


thoſe defenſive arms, which, with ſo much 


relutance, he had been obliged to employ ; 
but that, in order to obſerve an uniformity 
of conduct, he muſt, at preſent, omit the 
vindicaton of his innocence ; leſt, by ratify. 
ing an authority ſo inconſiſtent with law and 
equity, he may be juſtly accuſed as the be- 
trayer, inſtead of being extolled as the mar- 
tyr, of the conſtitution. 

The preſident, in order to defend the ma- 
jeſty of the people, and aſſert the ſuperiority 
of the court above the priſoner, ſtill inſiſted, that 


he muſt not deny the authority of his judges ; 


that they over-ruled his objections; that they 


were deputed by the people, the only ſource 


of every lawful power ; and that kings them- 
Vo r. XXIV. P ſelves 
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ſelves were no better than ſervants of thas 
community, which had beſtowed upon this 
high court its authority and juriſdiftion, 

Three ſeveral times did Charles appear be- 
fore the court, and as often did he decline to 
own their juriſdiction. On the fourth, the 
judges having taken the depoſitions of ſome 
', witneſſes, by which it was proved, that 
Charles had been ſeen in arms againſt the 
forces levied by the parliament, they pro- 
nounced ſentence againſt him. 

He earneſtly begged to be heard before the 
two houſes, in the painted chamber ; and ir 
was generally ſuppoſed, that he meant to re- 
ſign the crown in favour of his ſon ; but the 
court refuſed to grant his requeſt, which they 
conſidered merely as a delay to juſtice, 

In walking through the hall to the place of 
his confinement, the ſoldiers, prompted by 
their ſuperiors, were induced to cry aloud for 
juſtice. They loaded him with the moſt cruèl 
and bitter reproaches : they blew into his face 
the ſmoke of tobacco, which was particularly 
offenſive to his organs; and one of the moſt 
brutal, had even the inſolence to ſpit in his 
face. 

Theſe inſults he bore with his uſual piety 
and meekneſs. Poor fouls,” faid he, for 
« a little money they would treat their com- 
« mander in the ſame manner: and he 

| carnely 
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eurneſtly implored the forgiveneſs of heaven, 
on his cruel and barbarous proſecutors. 

The people, though under the rod of law- 
lefs, arbitrary power, could not refrain {from 

oring forth their moſt ardent 3 for his 
33 and, in his preſent diſtreſs, they ac - 
Enowledged him, by their generous tears, for 
their ſovereign, whom, in their former fury, 
they had ſo violently rejected. The king was 
affected at this tender ſcene, and he expreſſed 
his gratitude for their dutiful affection. 

A ſoldier too, moved by contagious ſym- 
pathy, called down a bleſſing from heaven on 
oppreſſed and fallen majeſty : his officer, over- 


hearing his petition, ſtruck him to the ground 


in the king's preſence, 4 The puniſhment, 
% methinks, exceeds the offence :” 
only reflection which Charles made on the oc- 
caſion. 


The deſign of trying the king was no 


ſooner known in foreign nations, than all 
men, under whatever form of government 
they lived, expreſſed their abhorrence of an 
action, which they conſidered as the moſt 
heinous inſult on law and juſtice. 

The French ambaſſador was ordered, by 
his court, to interpoſe in his majeſty's behalf ; 
the Dutch employed their good offices ; the 
Scots exclaimed, with great vehemence, a- 


gainſt / this outrage ; the queen, the prince, 
"> 8 


wrote 


was the 
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wrote pathetic letters to the parliament. No. 
thing, however, was able to alter the reſola- 
tions of men, whoſe purpoſes were irrevo- 
cably fixed and determined. 

Four of Charles's friends, not more di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their rank than their probity, 
Richmond, Hertford, Southampton, and Lin. 
deſey, applied to the commons. 

They declared, that they were the king's 
counſellors, and had -adviſed all thoſe mea- 
ſures which were now imputed as crimes to 
their ſovereign ; that, according to the ſpirit 
of the Engliſh laws, and even the dictates of 
common equity, they, and they only, were 

ity, and ought alone to anſwer for every 
lameable action of the prince: and that they 
now offered themſelves, with the greateſt ala- 
crity, in order to. ſave, by their own death, 
that precious life, which it was the duty of the 
commons, and of every other ſubject, with the 
utmoſt hazard, to protect and defend. This 
noble effort does great honour to their memo- 
ry ; but had no effect in preventing the un- 
timely fate of the king. 

Three days were allowed him, between his 
ſentence and execution, This interval he 
chiefly. employed in reading and devotion. 
All his family, that remained in England, 
were. ſuffered to attend him. It conſiſted only 
of the princeſs Elizabeth, and the dake of 
1 Glouceſter ; 
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Glouceſter; for the duke of York had made 
his eſcape into Holland. 
- Glouceſter was little more than an infant: 
the princeſs, though extremely young, diſco- 
vered a judgment much above her years, and 
expreſſed a deep concern for the calamiꝛies of 
her family. After many pious exhortations 
and advices, he charged her to tell the queen, 
that, during the whole courſe of his life, he 
had never once, even in thought, ſwerved 
from his fidelity towards her; and that his 
conjugal affection, and his liſe, ſhould have 
the ſame duration. 
To the young duke too, he could not for- 
bear giving ſome admonitions, in order to 
ſeaſon his tender mind with the principles of 
loyalty and obedience towards his brother, 
who was ſo ſoon to be his ſovereign. Hold- 
ing him on his knee, he ſaid, Now they 
« will cut off thy father's head.” At theſe 
words, the child looked up to him with great 
earneſtneſs. Mark ! child, what I ſay: 
« they will cut off thy father's head ! and, 
60 e make thee a king: but mark what 
I ſay: thou muſt not be a king, as long as 
* thy brothers, Charles and James, are alive. 
«© They will cut off thy brothers heads, when 
« they can catch them ! and thy head too, 
they will cut off at laſt! And, therefore, 
* I gharge thee do not be made a king by 
8 them!“ 
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them!“ The duke, fighing, replied, « '! 
„ will be torn in pieces firſt.“ So reſolute 
and pertinent an anſwer, from one of ſuch 
tender years, drew tears of jo} and admira- 
tion from the eyes of the king. 
The night immediately preceding his exe- 
cution, he ſpent in devotion with biſhop 
Juxon, who was allowed to attend him, and 
who left him ſo indifferent about his fate, 
that he ſlept quietly for four hours. Riſing 
early in the morning, he defired Herbert, 
one of his attendants, to dreſs him with more 
than uſual care ; and, while he was employ- 
ed in his prayers, colonel Hacket ſummoned 
him from St. James's, where he lay, to White- 
hall, where he was to ſuffer. 

In his melancholy march through the Park, 
which was lined with armed ſoldiers, he dil- 
covered unuſual alacrity, and was ſo com- 
poſed in his mind, that he ordered Herbert to 
take along with him a little ſilver clock, which 
hung by his bed-ſide, that he might pro- 
portion his devotions to the time he had to 
live.” 


- But all the reſignation, with which Charles 


| prepared for death, could not perſuade his 


enemies that he would meet it without 2 
ſtruggle. The melancholy aſpect of the ſol- 
diers, in general, frightened them ; and they 
had nothing to truſt co for the quiet exccu- 


tion 
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tion of the ſentence, but the terrors of mar- 
tial law, and the fierceneſs of a choſen band 
of ruffians, who were diſperſed through the 
ranks, or kept cloſe to the perſon of Charles. 
It is remarkable, that Hugh Peters, the fu- 
rious fanatical preacher, who was, in reality, 
the king's chief jailor, and ordered every 
thing about his attendance or company, was 
apprehenſive, that Charles might refuſe to lay 
his head upon the block. | 

To provide againſt this inconvenience, Pe- 
ters cauſed ſome iron ſtaples to be driven into 
the ſcaffold, through which ropes were to be 
run, in order to force Charles to ſtoop, and 


to fix his head on the block until the fatal- 


ſtroke ſhould be given: ſo determined were 
the regicides not to abate one tittle in the 
form, any more than in the crucky, of their 
ſentence. | 

When Charles came upon the ſcaffold, af- 
ter finiſhing his devotions with the biſhop, 
he obſerved, but ſmiled at this barbarous, 
though unneceſſary, precaution. Even in his 
laſt moments; he retained the virtuous pride 
of dying with decency, and, the weather be- 
ing extremely cold, he fortified nature by 
taking a ſmall refreſhment of bread and, 
wine, and wearing a ſhirt more than uſual ; 
leſt he ſhould be ſeized with a trembling fit, 
Which bis enemies might interpret either ” 
2 the 
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the prejudice of his courage or his inno- 


cence. | 

The ſcaffold being ſo crouded, that he 
could not be heard by the people, he directed 
his diſcourſe to the few perſons who were a- 
bout him; particularly to colonel Tomlin. 
ſon, to whoſe care he had lately been en- 
truſted, and upon whom, as upon many o- 
thers, his mild, gentle deportment had effect- 
ed an entire converſion, | | 

He aſſerted his own innocence in the la 
fatal wars, and obſerved, .that he had not ta- 
ken arms, till after the parliament had levied 
forces; nor had he any other view in his mi- 
litary preparations, than to maintain that au- 
thority which he had received: from his an- 
ceſtors. 

He laid not, however, the blame upon the 
we . but was rather inclined to be- 
ieve that ill inſtruments had interpoſed, and 
inſpired them with fears and jealouſies con- 
cerning his future intentions. Though guilt- 
leſs towards his people, he owned the equity 
of his fate in the eyes of his maker; and 
obſerved, that an unjuſt ſentence which he 
had ſuffered to be executed upon the earl of 
Strafford, was now, by the hand of provi- 
dence, retaliated upon himſelf. 

He freely forgave all his enemies, even 
the chief inſtruments of his death; but _ 
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viſed them and the whole nation, to reſtore 
the conſtitution of the kingdom, by paying 
obedience to their lawful ſovereign, his fon 
and ſucceſſor. 
When he was fitting himſelf for the block, 
biſhop Juxon ſaid to him; „ there is, fir, but 
* one ſtage more, which, though turbulent 
«« and troubleſome, is yet of ſhort duration. 
«« Conſider, it will ſoon carry you a great 
« way; it will carry you from earth to hea- 
ven; and there you ſhall receive, to your , 
« great joy, the prize, to which you aſpire, 
« a crown of glory.” « I go,” replied the 
king, « from a cortuptible to an incorru 
Crows 4 of which I ſhall never be be- 
« reaved.” 
Having thus ſpoke, he laid his neck on 
the block, and, at one blow, was his head 
ſevered from his body. A man 1n a vizor 
rformed the office of executioner ; another, 
in a like diſguiſe, held up, to the ſpeQators, 
the head ſtreaming with blood, and cried a» 
loud, . this is the head of a traitor.” - 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the grief, indig- 
nation, and aſtoniſhment which ſeized not 
only the ſpectators, who were diſſolved in 
tears, but even the whole nation, ſo ſoon as 
they received the news of this fatal execution. 
No monarch, in the full triumph of ſucceſs 
and victory, was ever more dear to his peo- 


ple, 
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ple than his misfortunes and calamities, his 
pie and rehgnation, had rendered this un- 
prince. {24 
n proportion to their former hatred and a- 
verſion,” was now the warmth of their love 
and affection; while every one upbraided him- 
ſelf, either with active diſloyalty towards 
him, or with too feeble defence of his op- 
13 cauſe. 

On weaker minds, the viclenes of theſe 
| complicated paſſions produced the moſt ter- 
rible effects. Women are faid to have caſt 
forth the untimely fruit of their womb: others 
were. thrown into convulfions, or ſeized with 
ſuch a melancholy, as attended them to their 
grave; nay, ſome, unmindful of themſelves, 
as if they could not, or would not, ſurvive 
their beloved prince, it is reported, ſuddenly 
fell down dead. 

The very pulpits were bedewed with invo- 
luntary tears; thoſe pulpits, which had for- 
merly reſounded with the moſt violent im- 
precations and anathemas againſt him : and 
all men expreſſed their utter deteſtation of thoſe 
hypocritical paricides, who, under the maſk 
of religion, had performed a deed, which, 
ſoon after, brought religion itſelf into diſre- 
pute, and fixed an indelible tain on the cha- 
racter of the nation. 


— 
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A new ſcene. of hypocriſy was diſplayed 
the very day of the king's death. The gene- 
rous Fairfax, not ſatished with being abſent 
from the trial, had employed all the intereſt, 
which he yet poſſeſſed, to prevent the execu · 
tion of the fatal ſentence ; and had even per- 
ſuaded his own regiment, though none elſe 
ſhould aſſiſt him, to reſcue the king from his 
diſloyal marderers. 

Cromwell and Ireton, apprized of his 
intention, endeavoured to convince him 
that the Lord had rejected the king; and 
adviſed him to apply to heaven for direction 
on this important occaſion: but they con- 
cealed from him that they had already 
ſigned the warrant for the execution. 

Harriſon was ordered to join in prayer 
with the unwary general; and he purpoſely 
continued his hypocritical cant, till news was 
brought that the fatal blow was given. He 
then roſe from his knees, and aſſured Fair- 
fax, that this event was a miraculous and 
providential anſwer, which heaven had re- 
turned to their humble petitions. 

It being obſerved, that the king, immedi. 
ately before he laid his head on the block, 
bad ſaid to Juxon, with a very earneſt ac- 
cent, the ſingle word «« remember ;” great 
myſteries were ſuppoſed to be couched under 
that expreſſion, and the generals warmly im- 

portuned 
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portuned the prelate to n them with 
the king's meaning, 
Juxon told them, that the king haviog 
frequently :enjoined him to recommend to 
his ſon the pardon of his murderers, had 
taken this apportunity, in the laſt moment of 
his life, - when his commands, he believed, 
would be conſidered as ſacred and inviolable, 
to repeat that defire ; and that his mild ſpi- 
rit thus finiſhed its preſent courſe, by an act 
of benevolence towards his greateſt enemies. 
Charles was a prince of a comely pre- 
ſence; of a ſweet, but melancholy aſpect. 
His face was regular, handſome, and well- 
complexioned ; his body ſtrong, healthy, and 
juſtly proportioned ; and being of a middle 
ſtature, he was * of enduring the greateſt 


Io 
e excelled in riding, and her manly ex- 
erciſes: he inherited a good underſtanding 
from er and had improved it with gteat 
aſſiduity ; his perception was clear and acute; 
his judgment Fi and decifive ; he poſſeſſed 
a refined taſte for the liberal arts, and was 
a generous patron to thoſe who excelled in 
painting, ſculpture, muſic, and architecture. 
He was merciful, modeſt, chaſte, tempe - 
rate, pious, and perſonally brave; in a word, 
we may ſay, according to the noble hiſto. 
rian, that he was the worthieſt n 
the 
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the beſt maſter, the beſt friend, the beſt huſ- 
band, the beſt father, and the beſt chriſtian 
of the age in which he lived. 
It muſt be owned, however, that many of 
Charless good qualities were attended with 
ſome latent frailty, which, though ſeemingly 
of little conſequence, was able, when aſſiſted 
by the extreme. malevolence of his fortune, 
to rob him of all their influence. His be- 
neficent diſpoſition was clouded by a manner 
not very gracious : his good ſenſe was disfi- 
gured by a deference to perſons of a capa- 
City inferior to his own; and his moderate 
temper exempted him not from haſty and 
precipitant reſolutions. | 

He deſerves the epithet of a virtuous 
Prince, rather than of a great monarch; and 
was better fitted to rule in a regular eſta- 
bliſhed government, than either to yield tq 
the pretenſions of a popular afſembly, or fi- 
nally to ſubdue them. He wanted ſuppleneſy 
and dexterity ſufficient for the firſt purpoſe : he 
22 not the vigour and reſolution neceſ- 
lary for the ſecond. 
Had he been born an abſolute prince, his 
humanity and good ſenſe would have rendered 
his reign happy, and his memory revered. 
Had the limits of the prerogative been, in his 
time, thoroughly fixed and aſcertained, his 
integrity would have prevented him from in- 
yading the boundaries of the conſtitution. 
Vol. XXIV. Q Unhap- 
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Unhappily for him, as well as the nation, 


fortune threw him into a period, when the 
precedents of many former reigns encouraged 
the exerciſe of arbitrary power, and the ge- 
nius of the people ran ſtrongly towards li- 
berty. And if his political prudence was not 


ſufficient to extricate him from ſo difficult a 


ſituation, he may be excuſed; fince, even 
after the event, when it is commonly eaſy to 
rectify all errors, one is at a loſs to determine 
what other conduct, in his circumſtances, he 
copld have purſued than what he actually 
followed, or what expedients could he at once 
have ſupported the authority of the crown; 
and preſerved the peace of the nation, | 
 - Matters of religion compoſe a conſidera- 
ble part of Charles's hiftory and afflictions; 
and ſome authors have ventured to de- 
ny, on account of the conceſſions which he 
made in favour of preſbytery, that he died a 
martyr to the church of England : but the 
preceding pages ſufficiently refute that allega- 
tion. 

It is to be remarked to his immortal ho- 
nour, that, notwithſtanding his love and af- 
fection for his queen's perſon, he never enter- 
tained the moſt diſtant thought of adopting 
her religion; and we have it from unqueſti- 
onable authority, that when he was at Ox- 
ford, and was going to receive the A 
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from the hands of archbiſhop Uſher, he 
made the following declaration: «© My lord, 
% I here copy the example of many deter- 
«« mined Proteſtants, who may declare to the 
« world, the reſolution which I now make. 
% have, to the utmoſt of my power, pre- 
« pared myſelf to become a worthy commu- 
« nicant ; and may I ſo receive comfort from 
1 the Bleſſed ſacrament, as I ſincerely intend 
« the eſtabliſhment of the true Proteſtant re- 
« ligion, as it ſtood, in its beauty, in the 
% happy days of queen Elizabeth, without 
% any connivance at popery- I bleſs God, 

« that in the midſt of theſe public diſtracti- 
« ons, 1 have ſtill liberty to communicate; 
« and may this ſacrament be my damnation, 
« if my heart does not join with my lips in 
te this proteſſ ion.“ 


* Charles, by his queen Henrietta, daughter of 
Henry IV. of France, had four ſons and five daugh- 
ters: viz. Charles- James, who died in his infancy 
Charles, prince of Wales, by whom he was ſucceeded ; 

ames, duke of York, who ſucceeded his brother; 
enry, duke of Glouceſter, who died aſter the Refto- 
ration: Mary, who eſpouſed William of Naſſau, 
prince of Orange, by whom ſhe was left a widow ; 
Elizabeth, confined by the regicides in Cariſbroke- 
Caſtle, where the died of grief; Anne, and Catherine, 
who died infants ; and Henrietta-Maria, who was car- 
ried by her governeſs, the counteſs of Dalkeith into 
France, where ſhe married Philip, duke of Anjou and 

Orleans, only brother to Lewis XIV, 
T2 Charles 
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| wiſe a man of letter imſelf, His Icon Bafili 
faining a colle&ion of prayers and meditati 
work of confiderable nity and does great honour 


undertaken the defence of the royal cauſe : 


— — — — k 


ulcimus ; The tyrant is gone, the laſt of kings, 


Charles ws not a patron of the learned, but like» 


| | royal author. The authenticity; however, of this — 
formance, has been much queſtioned by ſome writers, 
and confidently aſcribed to Dr, Gauden, Wagſtaffe has 


that of the other party : and the arguments, advanced 
on both ſides, it muſt be owned, are ſo ſtrong and con- 
vincing, and indeed ſo exactly counterpoiſed, that an 
5 dal and unprejudiced reader, will find it extremely 
cult to come to any determined opinion on the ſub- 


' as after the king's death, his ſtatue in the 
Royal Exchange was thrown down ; and, on the pede- 
ftal, theſe, words were inſcribed : Exit Tyrannus, __ 
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The COMMONWEALTH. 
A. D. 1649. 


7 H E parliament, for ſo we muſt hence- 
forth term a ſmall and inconſiderate part 
of the houſe of commons, having murdered 
their ſovereign, with ſo many appearing cir- 
cumſtances of ſolemnity and juſtice, and fo 
much real violence, and even fury, protected 
to ſettle the government of the Kate, 

They iſſued a proclamation, forbidding all 
perſons, on pain of incurring the penalty of 
treaſon, to acknowledge or declare Charles 
Stuart, commonly called prince of Wales, 
as ſovereign of England. They likewiſe vot- 
ed, that they ſhould make no more addreſſes 
to the houſe of lords, nor receive any more 
from them ; and that that houſe was uſelefs 
and dangerous, and was therefore to be abo- 
liſhed : the peers, however, might till be e- 
lected as members of the lower houſe. 

They afterwards paſſed an a&, aboliſhing 
the king's power as uſeleſs, burdenfome, and 
dangerous; and decreed, that the nation 
mould be governed by the repreſentatives of 

Q 3 the 
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the people, ſitting in the houſe of commons, 
under the form of a republic. 

On their new great ſeal were engraved the 
arms of England and Ireland, circumſcribed 
The Great Seal of England;“ the other 


- fide repreſented the houſe of commons, ſur- 


rounded with this motto, „In the firſt Year 
« of Freedom, by God's bleſſing, reſtored, 
„ 1648.“ It was committed to the charge 


of a certain number of perſons, entitled the 
Conſervators of the Liberties of England; 


and alt publie orders were iffoed in their name, 
under the direction of parliament. 

A council of ftate was named confiſting of 
thirty-nine members,“ to whom all addreſſes 
were made, who gave all inſtructions to 


generals and admirals, who executed the 


Jaws, and who digeſted all buſineſs before 

it was introduced into parliament. 
Another high court of juſtice was erected, 
to try ſome noblemen, who remained in cuf- 
tody ; 


Their names were the earls of Denbigh, Muſ- 
grave, Pembroke, Salithury, the lords Grey, Fairfax, lord 
Grey of Groby, lord Liſle, Rolles, St. John, Wilde, 
Bradſhaw, Cromwell, Skippon, Pickering, Mam, 
Hazelrig, Harrington, Vane, jun. Danvers, Armine, 
Mildmay, Conſtzble, Pennington, Wilſon, White- 
locke, Matin, Ludlow, Stapleton. Heveningham, 
Wallop, Hutchinſon, Bond, * Valentine, Wal- 
Ps Scot, Purefoy, Jo: es. 
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tody; and Bradſhaw was again choſen preſi- 
dent. The perſons whoſe fate was to be de- 
termined by this tribunal, were the duke of 
Hamilton, the earl of Holland, the lord 
_ Goring, whom the king had created earl of 
Norwich, and fir John Owen; all of them 
accuſed of having carried arms againſt the 
parliament, | 

The duke of Hamilton pleaded, that he 
was not a ſubject of England; but a priſoner 
of war, taken in open hoſtility, acting by 
virtue of a commiſſion from the parliament 
of his own country, The judges replied, 
that he was tried as earl of Cambridge; and 
that having accepted that title, and fat in the 
Engliſh parliament, he was to be conſidered 
as a ſubject of England. 1 

The earl of Holland, being opprefed with 
age and infirmities, made little or no de- 
fence. The earl of Norwich ſaid, that he 
had been bred from his youth in the court, 
and received many favours from his ſovereign, 
whom he thought himſelf bound, as well in 
duty as in gratitude, to obey. 


Lord Capel declined the authority of the 


court, and demanded a fair trial by his 
| Peers, if he had acted any thing contrary to the 
laws. He aſſerted, that, when Colcheſter was 


taken, general Fairfax had promiſed that his 


life ſhould be ſpared : but the general de- 
| | clarivg 
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Caring that he had only exempted him from 
military execution, this promiſe was finally o- 
ver- ruled. | 

Sir John Owen ſaid; that he had ſerved 
the king according to his conſcience and the 
oath of allegiance, which he had taken. They 
were all convicted and condemned to leſe 
their heads. Upon hearing the ſentence, Sir 
John Owen thanked the court with a pro- 
found bow, for adjudging him to ſach an ho- 
'nourable- death; and ſwore, by God! he 
was afraid they would have ordered him to 
be hanged like a common felon 

This gentleman, however, and the earl of 
Norwich, were reprieved, the other three 
were immediately executed. Hamilton and 
Capel, alittle before their trial, had made 
their eſcape from priſon : but were after- 
wards diſcovered and taken. To all the ſo- 
licitations of their friends for pardon, the 
parliamentary leaders replied, that it was cer- 
tainly the intention of Providence. they ſhould 
ſuffer ; fince it had permitted them to fall 
into the hands of their enemies, after they 
had once recovered their liberty. | 

The commons, finding themſelves expoſed, 
from . their ſcanty number, to the reproach 
and ridicule of the nation, reſolved to enlarge 


a little the narrow bottom upon which they 
ſtood. a 


They 
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They admitted a few of the excladed and 
abſent members ; but upon this expreſs con- 
dition, that they ſhould ſign a writing called 
«© The Engagement,” renouncing all the con- 
ceſſions made by the late king in the treaty 
of Newport, approving the proceedings a- 
v him, and obliging themſelves to be 
faithful to the republic, and the adminiſtra- 
tion eſtabliſhed under the houſe of commons, 
without king or peers. By this expedient, they 
excluded, all thoſe who were known enemies 
to the Independents, or ſecret friends of the 
royal cauſe, 

But notwithſtanding their inconſiderable 
number, the parliament found every thing in 
England compoſed into a ſeeming tranquil- 
lity by the terror of their arms. Foreign 
powers, engaged in mutual hoſtilities, had 
not leiſure nor inclination to interfere in the 
_ domeſtic quarrels of this iſland, 

The young king, helpleſs and forlorn, liv- 
ing ſometimes in Holland, ſometimes in 
France, ſometimes in Jerſey, conſoled him- 
ſelf, amidſt all his diſtreſſes, with the hopes of 
better fortune. The ſituation alone of Scotland 
and Ireland engaged the attention of the new 
republic. 

After the ſucceſſive defeats of Montroſs and 
Hamilton, and the final ruin of their parties, 
the whole authority in Scotland was engroſſed 
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Argyle and the rigid Presbyterians, that par- 
ty, which was moſt indiſpoſed to the royal 
Cauſe. | 

Their hatred, however, towards the Inde- 

ndents was greater than that towards the 
king, and induced them. to adopt maxims 
very different from what they had formerly 
profeſſed. Though requeſted by the Engliſh 
parliament to eſtabliſh a republican form of 
government, they determined ſtill to adhere 
to monarchy, the conſtitution which had ever 
Prerailed in their country, and which, by the 
very terms of the Covenant, they were bound 
to ſupport. | 

They were ſenſible too, that as the pro- 
perty of the kingdom was chiefly poſſeſſed 
by the great families, it would be difficult 
to erect a commonwealth, ar, without ſome 
firſt magiſtrate, inveſted with regal authority, 
to maintain peace or order in the commu- 
nity. 
The throne, therefore, being become va- 
cant by the death of the late king ; they in- 
ſtantly proclaimed his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
Charles the ſecond ;. but upon condition, that 
he ihould agree to ſuch terms as were judged 
necaſſary for ſecuring the liberties, civil and 
religious, of the kingdom. The Engliſh com- 
monwealth, having no pretext to intermeddle 
in the affairs of that kingdom, ſuffered, the 
| Scots, 


«a 
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Scots, for the preſent, to ſettle their govern- 


ment after their own manner. 

Ireland, being ſubject to the dominion of 
England, demanded a more anxious and more 
immediate care. When Ormond, in obedience 
to the command of his majeſty, ſurrendered 
Dublin, and the other fortreſſes, to the parlia- 
mentary forces ; he came over to England, was 
admitted to the king's preſence, received a grate- 
ful acknowledgment for all his paſt ſervices, 
and during ſome time lived in tranquillity near 
London. 

But being baniſhed, together with other 
royaliſts, to a diſtance from that city, and ſee- 
ing the cauſe of his maſler entirely ruined, and 


even his perſon threatened with the moſt im- 


minent danger, he thought proper to withdraw 


into France; where he joined the queen and 


the prince of Wales, 

As ſoon, however, as he heard of the tragical 
death of his ſovereign, he inſtantly returned 
into Ireland, and forming a chnfederacy of the 
Catholics, as well as of ſuch Proteſtants as ad- 
hered to the royal cauſe, he aſſembled ſixteen 
thouſand men, with which he advanced upon 
the parliamentary garriſons. | 

Dundalk, where Monk commanded, was 
ſurrendered by the ioldiers, who mutinied 
againſt their governor. 'Tredah, Neury, and 
other forts, were reduced. Dublin was — 
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ed with a ſiege ; and the affairs of the lieute- 
nant in a ſhort time appeared in ſo profperous a 
condition, that the young _ entertained 


thoughts of repairing in perſon into Ire- 
land. oh. 


The commonwealth, having brovght the 


government of England to ſome kind of ſettle- 
ment, began to turn their attention towards 


the neighbouring iſland. During the ſtruggle 
between the two parties, the adminiſtration of 
Ireland had always been a great object of in- 
trigue ; and the Preſbyterians endeavoured to 
procure the lieutenancy for Waller ; the Inde- 
pendents for Lambert, | 

After the execution of the king, Cromwell 
himſelf began to aſpire to a government, where 
ſo much glory, he ſaw, might be gained, and 
ſo much intereſt acquired. In his abſence, he 
took care to have his name mentioned in the 
council of ſtate; and both friends and ene- 
mies united immediately, in voting him into 
that honourable poſt. The former imagined, 
that the motion had been made at his own 
requeſt: the Jatter wanted to remove him to a 


'diftance, and flattercd themſelves, that, dur- 


ing his abſence, they ſhould be able to open 
the eyes of Fairfax, whom he had hitherto 
blinded by his hypocritical profeſſions. 


Cromwell forgot not to continue the farce : 


when apprized of his election, he N 
BEL ſürprize, 
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ſurprize, and ſeemed at firſt to heſitate with 
regard to the acceptance of the command : 
and Lambert, either deceived by his hypocriſy, 
er pretending, in his turn, to be deceived, till 
preſerved, notwithſtanding this diſappointment, 
his friendſhip and connexions with Cromwell, 

The new lieutenant immediately began to 
make preparations for his future — = ; 
but it firſt behoved him fully to compole the pre- 
ſent diſorders which prevailed in England. The 
people confounded at the ſucceſſes ot the army, 
remained ina kind of ſeeming tranquillity: yet 
ſymptoms of the higheſt diſcontent every- where 
appeared. 

It had been neceſſary to change the magi- 
ſtracy of London, and even to punith the mayar 
and ſome of the aldermen, before the procla- 
mation for aboliſhing monarchy could be pub- 


+ liſhed in the city. The engagement framed for 


ſupporting the Commonwealth without king or 
houſe of peers, the army were with ſome dit- 
ſiculty perſuaded to ſubſeribe; but though it 
was impoſed upon the reſt of the nation, under 
the penalty of putting all who reſuſed it out of 
the protection of the law; ſo great was the 
averſion of the people to this mealure, that the 
parliament was obliged to abandon the attempt. 
The ſpirit of fanaticiſm, which that aflembly 
had ſo longgencouraged, was now turned, in a 
great meaſure, againſt them, The Preſby- 
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8 terians and diſpuiſed royalifts, being chiefly poſ- 
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then prevailed, 
ix ſoldiers into the pariſh church of Walton upon 


vectives againſt the eſtablj 


there, not having till then ended his ſermon. 


ſeſſed of the * could not, by any 
be deterred from uttering the moſt bitter in- 
government, 
The people, in general, were filled with the 
moſt abſurd and ridiculous notions, and were 
guilty of the wildeſt and moſt extravagant 
actions. Everard, a diſbanded ſoldier, having 
preached, that the time was now come when 
Chriſtians were to enjoy all things in common, 


led out his hearers to take poſſeſſion of the land; 


and, pitching his tent on St. George's Hill in 
Surry, began to cultivate the ground with great 
induſtry ; but, being ſeized, he was carried. be- 
fore a magiſtrate, whom, however, he refuſed 
to ſalute, becauſe he was but his fellow-crea- 
ture, : 
What ſeemed the moſt alarming ; the army 
itſelf was infected with the ſame dangerous 
Jpirit 7. Though the levellers had for a ans 
n 


Walker, in his hiſtory of Independency, gives the 
following inſtance ot the extravagant notions which 
About this time, ſays he, there came 


Thames, near twilight; Mr. Faucet, the preacher 
One of 


the ſoldiers had a laathorn in his hand, with a candle 
burning in it, and in the other hand ſyme candles not 
lighted. He deſired the pariſhiogers to ſtay a-while, 
faying, he had a meſſoge from unto them; and 

| . thereupon 
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been ſuppreſſed, by the vigour and reſolution of? 
Cromwell, they ſtill continued to propagate 
their doctrines among the ſoldiers and inferior ? 
officers, who claimed a right of being con- 
ſulted, as formerly, in the government of the 


nation. 
They 


thereupon offered to go into the 1 Bat the people 
refufing to give him leave to do ſo, or to ſtay in the 
church, he went into the church-yard, and there told 
them, that he had a viſion, wherein he had a com- 
mand from God, to deliver his will unto them, which 
he was to deliver, and they were to receive, upon pain 
of damnation z conßſting of five lights, 1. That 
« the ſabbath is aboliſhed, as unneceſſary, Jewiſh, and 
«« merely ceremonial, And here (quoth he) I ſhould 
c put out the firſt light, but the wind is ſo high [ 
« cannot kindle it. 2. That tythes are aboliſhed, as 
« Jewiſh and ceremonial, a great burthen to the ſaints 
te of God, and a diſcouragement of induſtry and til- 
« lage. And here I ſhould put out my ſecond light, &c. 
« 3. That minifters are aboliſhed, as antichriſtian, and 
« of no longer uſe, now Chriſt himſelf deſcends into 
ce the hearts of his ſain®, and bis ſpirit enlighteneth 
« them with revelations and inſpirations, And here 
« J ſhould. put out my third light, &c, 4. Magi- 
«+ ſtrates are aboliſhed as ufeleſs, now that Chriſt is 
« in purity amengſt vs, and hath erated the kingdom 
« of the ſaints upon earth, Beſides, they ate ty- 
« rants and oppreſſors of the liberty of the ſaints, 
« and tie them to laws and ordinances, mere human 
« inventions: and here I put out my fourth light, &c. 
3. Then putting his hand * hig pocket, and pulling 
a 2 out 
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They now employed againſt their. officers 
the ſame weapons, which they had formerly 
been taught to uſe againſt the parliament. 
They drew up a remonſtrance, addreſſed to the 
general council of ſtate, and ſent it by the hands 
of five apitators z theſe, however, met with a 
very unfavourable reception; they were in- 
ſtantly caſhiered by ſentence of a court-martial. 
One Lackier, having carried his ſedition to a 


| bigher pitch, was ſentenced to death; but this 


uniſhment, far from extinguiſhing, ſeemed to 
increaſe the flame: above a thouſand of ' hiz 
companions ſhewed their approbation of his 
conduct, by attending his funeral, and wearing 
in their hats black and ſea- green ribbons by way 
of favonr. 

About four thouſand met at Burford, under 
the direction of Thomſon, a man formerly con- 
demned for ſedition by a court-martial, but 
pardoned by the general colonel Reynolds; 
and afterwards Fairfax and Cromwell attacked 


out a little bible, he ſheweT it open to the people, 
ſaying, © here is a book you have in great veneration, 


e conſiſting of two parts, the Old and New Teſta- 


* 


% ment: 1 muſt tell you it is aboliſned; it containeth 
e beggarly rudiments, milk for babes: but now Chriſt 


“ is in glory amongtſt us, and imparts a farther mea- 
«© ſure of his ſpirit to his ſaints than this can afford; 
« I am commanded to turn it before your face, Then, 
* putting out the candle, he ſaid, and here my fifth 
« light is extinguiſheg,” 

| them 
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them ſuddenly : four hundred were taken pri- 
ſoners; ſome of them put to death, the reſt 
pardoned ; and this mutinous ſpirit, though it 
fill lay concealed in the army, and broke out 
when occaſion offered, ſeemed, for the preſent, 
to be totally ſuppreſſed. | 
Cromwell, in the mear time, continued his 
military preparations with great activity. While 
he was aſſembling an army of twelve thouſand 
men in the weſt of England, he ſent to Ireland, 
under the command of Reynolds and Venables, 
a body of four thouſand horle and foot, to re- 
inforce Jones the parliamentary general, and 
enable him to make head againſt the marquis 
of Ormond, who lay at Rathmines, two miles 
from Dublin, and began to threaten that city 
with a fiege. | 
In order to prevent Jones from receiving any 
farther ſupplies, Ormond began the reparation 
of an old fort fnuate at the gates of Dublin; 
and, being quite ſpent with continual fatigue, 


he had retired to reſt, after giving orders to his 


troops to keep under arms. 

Hardly, however, had he fallen afleep, when 
he was ſuddenly awaked with the noiſe of 
firing ; and, ſtarting from his bed, ſaw every- 
thing already in the utmoſt confuſion. Jones, 
a brave and experienced officer, formerly a 
lawyer, had made a fally with the reinforce- 
ment lately arrived ; and falling on the party 
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now occupied in repairing the fort, he gave 
them a total defeat; improved the advantage; 
and came up with the army, which had ne- 

lected Ormond's orders. Theſe he ſoon threw 
into diſorder ; put them to rout, in ſpite of all 
the endeavours of the lord lieutenant ; drove 
them off the field ; ſeized all their baggage, 
ammunition, and proviſion ; ; and after killing 
about three thouſand men, and taking above 
two thouſand priſoners, returned in triumph to 
Dublin, 

This loſs, which brought Ormond's mili- © 
tary character into ſome diſcredit, gave a fa- 
tal blow to the royal cauſe. That numerous 
army, which, with ſo much labour and in- 
duſtry, the lieutenant had been levying for 
more than a twelvemonth, was entirely diſ- 
perſed, 

Cromwell, ſoon after, arrived in Dublin, 
where, he was received with ſhouts and ac- 
clamations of joy. Without delay, he ad- 
vanced to Tredah, a town well fortified, and 
ſupplied by Ormond with a good garriſon of 
three thouſand men under Sir Arthur Aſton, 
an officer of reputation. 

The lieutenant. judged, that as Tredah lay 
in the neighbourhcod of Dublin, it would 
be firſt attempted by Cromwell, and he was 
deſirous of engaging the enemy ſome time in 

that 
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that fiege, while he himſelf ſhould re · aſ- 
ſemble his ſcattered forces. 

But Cromwell knew the importance of diſ- 
patch. Harvey making a breach in the works, 
he inſtantly ordered a general aſſault. Tho” 
he was repulſed with great loſs, he ſtill re- 
turned to the attack, and himſelf, along with 
Ireton, were among the firſt who entered the 
place. All oppoſition was bore down by the 


irreſiſtible fury of the troops. The town was 


taken by ſtorm ; and orders being iſſued to 
grant no quarter, a cruel maſſacre was made of 
the garriſon. Even a few, who were ſaved by 
the ſoldiers, rather from "fatigue than cle- 
mency, were next day murdered in cold blood 
by orders from the general, One perſon a- 
lone of the whole garriſon eſcaped to carry 
the news of the univerſal deſtruftion. About 
thirty were fold ſlaves to Barbadoes. 

Cromwell pretended, that this ſevere execu- 
tion was only in revenge of the Iriſh maſſa. 
cre : but he well knew, that almoſt the whole 
garriſon were Engliſh. This juſtice was 
only a cruel policy, in order to intimidate all 
other garriſons into an immediate ſubmiſ- 
ſion, 

His policy, however, produced the deſired 
effect. Advancing infiantly to Wexford, he 
began to cannonade the town. The garri- 
jon, after a faint reſiſtance, offered to ſurren- 
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der: but before, they could procure a eeſſa- 
tion, they imprudently N in their vigi- 
lance; and the Engliſh army ruſhing in, com- 
mitted the ſame barbarities, which had been 
practiſed at Tredah. 

After this Cromwell met with no farther 
oppoſition. Every town, before which he 
appeared, immediately opened its gates. Roſs, 
though defended by a firong garriſon, was 
- delivered up by lord Taffe. Having taken 
poſſeſſion of Eftionage ; Cromwell threw a 
bridge over the , Barrow, and reduced Paſlag: 
and Carric. Owen O'Neal, the chief of the 
Catholics in Ulſter, laid down his arms, and 
ſoon after died. 8 | 

The Engliſh had no other difficulties to en- 
counter, than what aroſe from fatigue, and the 
leverity of the weather. The army was ſeized 
with fluxes. and contagious diſtempers, which 
proved fatal to many. Jones himſelf, the brave 
governor of Dublin, died at Wexford ; and 
Cromwell had penetrated: ſo far into the ene- 
my's country, that he began to find it impoſ- 
fible either to maintain his forces, or to retreat 
to his own garriſons. But while he was in thele 
difficulties, Corke, Kinſale, and all the Engliſh 
guriſons in Munſter, revolted to him; and, 
opening their gates, reſolved to embrace the 
cauſe of their victorious countrymne. 


'T his 
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This deſertion of the Engliſh completed 
the ruin of Ormond's authority, which was 
already much impaired by the defeats at 
Dublin, Tredah, and Wexford. The Iriſh, 
influenced by national and religious preju- 
dices, could no Jonger be retained in obedi- 
ence by a Proteſtant governor, who was ſo 
unfortunate in all his undertakings, 

The prieſts renewed their anathemas a- 
gainſt him and his adherents, and heighten- 
ed the terrors of a victorious enemy by thoſe 
ariſing from a miſtaken religion. Cromwell, 
reinforced by a freſh body of troops from 
England, again took the field early in the 
ſpring.“ After a ſhort ſiege, he reduced 
Kilkenny, the only place where he met with 
any vigorous oppoſition. ö 
The Iriſh confederacy being now, in a 
manner, entirely diſſolved, Ormond, ſoon af- 
ter, withdrew from the iſland, and transfer- 
red his authority to Clanricarde, who found 
the king's affairs irretrievably ruined, 

The Iriſh were glad to purchaſe their ſafety 
by a voluntary baniſhment. About forty 
thouſand men abandoned their country and 
entered into foreign ſervice ; and Cromwell, 
' Pleaſed to free the iſland from enemies, Who 
could never be reconciled to the Engliſh go- 
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vernment, allowed them tc embark without 
moleſtation. | 

© While Cromwell gathered ſuch a plentiful 
crop of laurels in Ireland, which, in the 
ſpace of nine months, he had almoſt entirely 


conquered, fortune was preparing for him a 


_ ſcene of victory and triumph in Scot- 
and, 

Charles was at the Hague, when Sir Jo- 
ſeph Douglas brought him the news of his 


being proclaimed king by the Scottiſh parlia- 


ment. At the ſame time, Douglas acquaint- 
ed him with the rigid conditions annexed to 
the proclamation, and which diminiſhed 
extremely that joy; which he might 0- 


therwiſe have received from ſach an event. 


Mean while, it behoved him to retire from 
Holland. The people in the United Provinces 
were ſincerely devoted to his intereſt. Befides 


his connexion with the family of Orange, which 


was extremely popular, all-men beheld with 
pity his helpleſs and forlorn condition; and 
expreſſed their warmeſt wiſhes for his happy 
and immediate reſtoration, 

But notwithſtanding theſe favourable diſ- 
politions of the public, the ſtates were very 
uneaſy at his preſence. They dreaded the 
commonwealth, ſo formidable by their pow- 
er, and fo ſucceſsful in all their undertak- 
ings. They were afraid of incurring the diſ- 
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pleaſare of men ſo fixed and determined ia 
their purpoſes, and ſo furious and implacable 

in their reſentments. And after the murder of _ 
Doriſlaus, they found it ſtill more neceſſary | 
to gratify the Engliſh parliament by deſiring | 
the king to withdraw to a diſtance. | 
Doriflaus, though a native of Holland, | 
had long reſided in England; and be- | 
ing employed as an aſſiſtant to the high | 
court of juſtice, which had condemed the ' 
king, he had acquired a great ſtock of merit | oy 
with the ruling party, i Fl 

They diſpatched him as their ambaſſador = 
to Holland; but he had no ſooner arrived 
at the Hague, than he was inſtantly attack- 
ed by ſome royaliſts, chiefly retainers to Mon- | 
troſe. They forced their way into the room, f 
where he was fitting at ſupper ; ſeized him 
at table without oppoſition ; dragged him in- 
to another apartment; ſacrificed him to the #1 
manes of their murdered ſovereign ; retired 104 
from the houſe with great compoſure ; and i my 
though orders were given by the magiſtrates 
to apprehend them, theſe were executed with 
ſo much reluctance, that the criminals had, 
all of them, leiſure to eſcape. 

Charles, having ſpent ſome time at Paris, 
where he received no aſſiſtance, and very few 
eivilities, retired into Jerſey, where his au- 
thority was ſtill acknowledged. 

Here 
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Here he was met by Winram of Liber- 
ton, who had been ſent by the committee 
of eſtates in Scotland, to acquaint him with 
the conditions, to which he muſt neceſſarily 
agree, before he could be entruſted with the 
government. 'Theſe conditions, it muſt be 
dw ned, were extremely ſevere ; but as Charles's 
affairs were now in a very declining condi- 
tion, he thought proper to give a civil an- 
ſwer to Winram, and defired commiſſioners 
to meet him at Breda, in order to enter into, 
a treaty on the ſubject. 

Soon after, the earls of Caſſiles and Lo- 
thian, the lord Burley, Winram and other 
commiſſioners arrived at Breda; but without 
any power of treating: the king muſt either 
give a full aſſent, or a flat refuſal. 

The terms were, that he would baniſh 
from his preſence and councils all thoſe who, 
had been excommunicated by the church: 
that he would declare upon oath, and by 
writing ſigned with his privy-ſeal, his appro- 
bation of the national covenant, and the ſo- 
lemn league and covenant of the two king- 
doms, and fulfil the intention of them to the 
utmoſt of his power: that he would con- 


firm and ratify the acts of parliament, com- 


manding the ſubſcription of theſe covenants, 
eſtabliſtung the Presbyterian form of wor- 
ſhip, the direQory, the confeſſion of faith, 

and 
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and the catechiſm t that he would obſerve 
them himſelf ; cauſe them to be obſerved by 
others; and never ſuffer them to be changed: 
and laſtly, that in civil affairs, he ſhould go- 
vern himſelf by the advice of parliament 
in eccleſiaſtical by that of the general aſſem- 
bly. | 

The king held a conſultation of his friends 
in order to deliberate concerning the courſe, 
which, in the preſent emergence, he ought 
to puriue ; and many arguments were warm- 
Iy urged on both ſides of the queſtion; but 
the unhappy fate of the marquis of Mon- 
trols, of which he was, about this time, in- 
formed, at laſt entirely determined his choice, 

Montrofs, having laid down his arms at 
the command of the Jate king, had with- 
drawn into France, and contrary. to his na- 


toral temper, lived for ſome time inactive at 


Paris. 
He there contracted an acquaintance with 
the famous cardinal de Ritz; and that acute 


zudge celebrates him in his memoirs, as one 


of thoſe heroes, of whom there are no longer 
any remains in the world, and who are only 
to be found in Plutarch. Defirous of accom- 
phiſhing himſelf in the military art, he took 
a journey into Germany, was treated with 
reat reſpect by the emperor, was honoured 
with the rank of mareſchal, and propoſed 

Vor. XXIV. 8 to 
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to raiſe a regiment for the imperial ſer. 
vice. 

While occupied in this buſineſs, he heard 
of the tragical death of the king ; and, at the 
fame time, received from his young maſter a 
renewal of his commiſſion as captain-general 
of Scotland, | 
His bold and enterprizing ſpirit, needed 
only this authority to put him in action. 
In Holland, and the north of Germany, he 
collected a few ſoldiers, whom his amiable 
and engaging manners, no leſs than his great 
reputation, induced to follow his fortunes. 

The king of Denmark accommodated him 
with ſome ſmall ſums of money : the queen 
of Sweden ſupplied him with arms : the prince 
of Orange with ſhips : and- Montroſe, depart- 
ing with the utmoſt expedition, leſt the king's 
agreement with the Scots ſhould make him 
recal his commiſſion, arrived in the Orkneys, 
with about five hundred men, moſt of them 
Germans. N 

Theſe were all the preparations which he 
could make againſt a kingdom bleſſed with 
domeſtic peace, defended by a numerous and 
diſciplined army, previouſly informed of his 
deſign, and equally ready and determined to 
oppole him. 

Some of his friends having told him of a 
prophecy, that to him, and him alone, it was 
reſerved 
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reſerved to reſtore the king's authority in all 
his dominions, he willingly liſtened to ſug- 

eſtions, which, however improbable or ill- 
— were ſo agreeable to his heroic diſ- 
poſition, ' 

Having reinforced his handful of men with 
a few recruits, which he raiſed in the Ork- 
neys, he paſſed over to Caithneſs ; hoping, 
that the general affection to the royal cauſe, 
and the 2 of his former achievements, 
would allure the mountaniers to his ſtand- 
ard. 

But all men were now fatigued with con- 
tinual wars and diſorders: many of thoſe who 
had formerly followed him, had been ſeized 
and puniſhed by the covenanters; and no 
hopes of ſucceſs remained againft ſo great a 
force as was now deſtined to oppoſe him. 

But, however inconſiderable Montroſe's 
army, the memory of his former exploits 
filled the whole nation with terror. Leſley 
and Holborne, with an army of four thou- 
ſand men, were ordered to advance againſt 
him. Strahan was ſent before, with a body 
of cavalry, in order to check his progreſs. 

He ſuddenly attacked b who had 


no horſe to bring him intelligence. The 
royaliſts were defeated; all of them either 
killed or taken priſoners; and Montroſe him- 
ſelf being ſoon after ſeized, was conducted to 
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Edinburgh, where, notwithſtanding the king's 
commiſſion, he was condemned to death, 
which he ſuffered with the ſame intrepid fpirit 
with which he had formerly braved it in the 
field. | 

The king, being deprived by this event of 
all hopes ot prevailing by force, was obliged 
to ſubmit to the terms, however ſevere, pro- 
poſed by the Scottiſh commiſſioners. 

In conſequence of this agreement, he im- 
mediately ſet fail for Scotland; and, being 
attended by ſeyen Dutch ſhips, which were 


ſent to protect the herring-fiſhery, he arrived 


* 
» 


ſafely in the frith of Cromarty. 

Before he was permitted to fet foot on 
ſhore, he was required to ſign the covenant ; 
and, with this requeſt, he thought 8 
comply. Hamilton, Lauderdale, Dunferm- 
ling, and other noblemen attached to the 
royal cauſe, were immediately removed from 
his preſence, and were obliged to withdraw to 
their eſtates, where they lived without any 


' truſt or authority. None of his Engliſh friends, 


who had ſerved under his father, were ſuffer- 
ed to remain in the kingdom. | 
Charles himſelf, though treated with 
reſpect and deference, was totally debarred 
from all exerciſe of regal power, and was allow- 
ed to indulge in no kind of amuſement ; and 
the ſpiritof the Scots, in religious matters, being 
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Mt that time remarkably gloomy and ſevere, 
he was forced to ſubmit to many auſterities, 
which were extremely diſagreeable to his na- 
tural temper, and which probably produced, 
or at leaſt ſtrengthened, that contempt for re- 
Hoton, which, during the remaining part of 
his life, he always diſcovered. | 

The Engliſh parliament were no ſooner in- 
formed of the king's arrival in Scotland, than 
they immediately began to prepare for a war, 
which they plainly perceived, would, in the 
end, prove inevitable. Cromwell, having 
entirely fubdued the ſpirit of the Iriſh, was 
recalled to England ; and he entruſted the 
government of Ireland to Ireton, who was 
appointed deputy of that kingdom, and whe 
treated the natives with great rigour and ſe- 
verity. | 

It was ſuppoſed, that Fairfax, who ſtill 
poſſeſſed the name of general, would continue 
to act againſt Scotland, and would take the 
command of the armies ; a ſtation for which 
he was well qualified, and in which alone be 
made any ngure. | 

But Fairfax, though he had ſuffered the 
army to make uſe of his name in murder- 
ing their ſovereign, and enſlaving the parlia- 
ment, had conceived an unconquerable aver- 
fon 2gainſt invading the Scots, whom he re- 
garded as zealous Preſbyterians, and united 
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to England by the ſacred bands of the cove- 
nant, 

He was farther diſſatisfied with the violent 
extremities to which matters had been car- 
ried ; and he was confirmed in his reſolution 
by the advice of his wife, for whoſe opinion 
he had a great deference, and who was 
herſelf much governed by the Preſbyterian 
clergy. 

A committee of parliament was appointed 
to attend on him, in order, if poſſible, to ob- 
tain his \conſent ; and Cromwell was one of 
the number. In vain did they alledge, that 
the Scots had firſt broke the covenant, by in- 
vading England under the duke of Hamilton ; 
and that they would certainly renew their 
hoſtile attempts, if not anticipated by the vi- 
gour of the parliament, 

Fairfax would hearken to no ſuggeſtions of 
that nature: he abſolutely refuſed to have any 
concern in the proſecution of meaſures which 
he eſteemed ſo prejudicial to the intereſts of 
both kingdoms ; and, finding that the parlia- 
ment were bent on their purpote, he inſtantly 
reſigned the command of the army. 

This command was immediately beſtowed 
on Cromwell, who was declared captain- 
general of all the forces in England. Such a 
poſt, in a commonwealth, which ſtood en- 
tirely by arms, was a truſt of the utmoſt im- 
. portance 
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portance; and was the chief ſtep which this 
artful politician had yet made towards the at- 
tainment of ſovereign power. Without delay 
be put his troops in motion, and entered 
Scotland with an army of ſixteen thouſand 
men. 

The command of the Scottiſh army was 
conferred on Leſley, an able officer, who laid 
a very proper plan for defence. He ſe- 
cured himſelf in a fortified camp, between 
Edinburgh and Leith, and took care to re- 
move, from the ſouthern counties of Merſe 
and the Lothians, every thing which could 
ſerve to ſupport the Engliſh army. 

Cromwell approached the Scottiſh camp, 
and attempted, by every expedient, to pro- 
voke Leſley to a battle: but the Scotchman 
knew, that the Engliſh army as much ex- 


ceeded his in diſcipline and experience, as it 


fell ſhort of it in point of numbers; and he 
prudently kept within his intrenchments. 

By ſkirmiſhes, and petty rencounters, he 
endeavoured to animate the ſpirits of his ſol- 
diers ; and he was generally ſucceſsful in 
_ theſe cnterprizes. His army every day be- 
came more numerous, and more dexterous 
and expert in their exerciſe. The king him- 
ſelf arrived in the camp; and, having diſ- 
played his courage in a {mall excurſion, en- 


gaged 
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gaged extremely the affections of the ſal- 
diers. 

Cromwell, in the mean time, was in a bad 
Ktuation. He had no proviſions but what be 
received; nor had he even taken care to pro- 
vide himlelf with a ſafficient quantity by that 
channel : ſo that his army was reduced to the 
greateſt extremities. 

He withdrew to Dunbar: Leſley followed 
him, and encamped on the heights of Lam- 
mer-mure, which commanded the proſpect of 
that town, Betwixt Berwick and Dunbar, 
there were many dangerous and diffcuk 
paſſes; and theſe W had already ſe- 
cured. 

The * general was almoſt deprived 
of every reſource. He had even once enter- 
tained the thoughts of embarking all his foot 
and artillery ; and of forcing his way, at the 
head of his cavalry. The Folly of the Scot- 
tiſh clergy effeCtually ſaved him from that 
diſhonour. 

The quarrels which at that time agitated 
the two nations, being more of a religious 
chan a civil nature, the clergy in both king- 
doms had acquired a conſiderable influence in 
all public deliberations ; and the Scottiſh mi- 
niſters, in great numbers, now attended the 
camp. 
| Theſe 
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Theſe men, truſting ſo much to providence 
(which they fitmly believed to be on their 
fide) that they wholly negleded every human 
means, and. conſtantly importuned their un- 
happy general to attack the Engliſh, aſſuring 
him that they had received from heaven the 
moſt elear revelation, that the Lord had de- 
livered their enemies into their hands, 

In vain did the general remonſtrate againſt 
the folly and imprudence of ſuch a meaſure : 
the private men were entirely guided by the 
clergy: and Leſley, after taking every pre- 
caution, though ſtrongly apprehenſive of the 
fatal conſequence, was at laſt obliged to de- 
ſcend into the plain, and come to an engage- 
ment with the Engliſh army, 

Cromwell, looking through a perſpeQive 
glaſs, obſerved the Scottiſh camp in motion: 
he too, in his turn, declared, that he had re- 


ceived from heaven a revelation, that the 


Lord had delivered his enemies into his 
hands; and, indeed, it ſoon appeared, that 
his revelation, though probably as ill- founded 
as that of the Scots, was attended with much 
better ſucceſs, 

The Scots, raw and undiſciplined, were 
little able to withſtand the ſhock of ſuch 
hardy and experienced veterans as the Engliſh. 
Though double in number to the enemy, they 
were inſtantly routed with great ſlaughter, and 

purſued 
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purſued to a conſiderable diſtance. No leſs 
than three thouſand of them were left dead 


upon the ſpot, and about nine thouſand taken 
priſoners, 


Cromwell failed not to improve his ad- 


vantage; he immediately advanced to Edin- 


burgh and Leith, which he entered without 
oppoſition, 'The remains of the Scottiſh army 
eſcaped to Stirling ; and the approach of win- 
ter, together with an ague which ſeized Crom- 
well, prevented him from puſhing his victory 
any farther, 

The covenanters, humbled by their late 
defeat, began to relax in their ſeverity to- 
wards their ſovereign : Hamilton, Lauderdale, 
and all his other friends, were ſuffered to 
approach him; and his coronation was per- 
formed with great pomp and ſolemnity at 
Scone. | 

His fituation, however, though ſomewhat 
improved, was far from being eaſy or agree- 
able. Of a gay, lively, and chearful temper, 
he could ill digeſt the rigid auſterities to which 
he was confined by the clergy, or the till 
more ſlaviſh ſubjection in which he was held 
by 2 and his party. | 
Diſguſted at theſe and many other hard- 


ſhips, he reſolved to attempt the recovery of 
his liberty. General Middleton, at the head 
of {ome royaliſts, being proſcribed by the 
| LORE | eove- 
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covenanters, had retired to the mountains, 
where he till waited for an opportunity of 
ſerving his maſter. This gentleman the king 
determined to join, if 
Having found means toelope from Argyle, | 
he fled directly towards the Highlands. Co- i! 
lonel Montgomery, with a troop of horſe, I); 
was ſent in purſuit of him. He overtook the = | 
king, and adviſed him to return. Charles, Mit! 
finding it in vain to reſiſt, thought proper to 4 
comply with a good grace. This incident, 11 
however, contributed ſomewhat to his ad- 4h 
vantage: The covenanters, afraid of drivin alt 
him to ſome deſperate reſolution, was forced 
to treat him with greater lenity and mildneſs. 
Argyle too renewed his courtſhip to the 
king ; and the king, with equal hypocriſy, 
pretended a ap regard for Argyle. He 
even went ſo far, as to drop ſome hints of his 
inclination to eſpouſe that nobleman's daugh- 
ter; but he had to deal with a man who was 
not to be deceived by ſuch groſs artifices, 
Early in the ſpring, * the Scottiſh army was 
aſſembled, under n and Leſley, and 
encamped at Torwood, in the neighbour- 
hood of Sterling. The king himſelf was pre- 
ſent in the army; and his generals determined 
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to purſue the ame prudent and cautious mea- 
ſures, which fo long as they were embraced, 


had been fo ſucceſsful during the former 
campaign. | 

The town of Sterling lay at his back, and 
the northern counties ſupplied him with pro- 
viſions. _ His front was ſecured by ſtrong en- 
trenchments ; and it was in vain that Crom- 
well ufed every expedient to tempt him to an 


engagement. 


After conſuming a great deal of time, the 
Engliſh general ſent Lambert over the frith 
into Fife, in order to intercept the proviſions 
of the army. He was oppoſed by Holborne 
and Brown, who commanded a party of the 
Scots: but theſe were defeated with great 

ughter. Cromwell alſo paſſed over with 
his whole army, and placing bimſelf at the 
back of the king, made it impoſſible for him 
to remain any longer in his preſent ſituation. 
Charles, reduced to extremity, embraced a 
reſolution, worthy a prince contending for 
empire. The way to England being verfotly 
clear, he determined immediately to advance 
into that country, where he imagined that all 
his friends, and all who were diſſatisfied with 
the preſent government, would repair to his 
ſtandard. He prexyailed on the generals to 
agree to his propoſi! ; and with one con en, 
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the army, to the number of fourteen thouſand 
men, quitted their camp, and proceeded, by 


Jong marches, towards the ſouth. | 
romwell was confounded at the motions 


of the enemy. Wholly intent on an offenſive 
war, he had reduced himſelf to the neceſſity 
of ſupporting a defenſive one, and ſaw the 
king, with a numerous army, advancing into 

ngland, where his preſence, from the gene- 
ral hatred which prevailed againſt the parlia- 
ment, was capable of producing ſome great 
revolution. . Ie! 

But if this conduct was a blunder in Crom- 


well, he quickly repaired it by his vigour 


and activity. He wrote letters to the par- 


liament, exhorting them not to be alarmed 


at the approach of the Scots: he iſſued or- 
ders every where fox collefting forces to op- 
poſe the king: he detached Lambert, with 
a body of cavalry, to hang upon the rear of 
the royal army, and annoy them in their march: 
and he himſelf, after leaving Monk with ſe- 
ven thouſand men, to finiſh the reduction of 
Scotland, purſued the king with the utmoſt 
expedition. | | 
Whatever hopes of aſſiſtance the king had 
entertained from an invaſion of England, he 
ſoon found that the event did not anſwer his 
expeQation. The Scots, diſcouraged at the 
Vor. XXIV. T proſpect 
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pect of ſo dangerous an enterprize, began 
os in 2 The Eugilh 
Preſbyterians, being totally ignorant of the 
king's approach, were in no readineſs to join 
him 


The royaliſts lay under the ſame diſad- 
vantage; and were farther deterred from 


Joining the Scottiſh army, by the rigid orders 


which the committee of miniſters had iſſued, 
not to admit any, even in this deſperate ex- 
tremity, who would not conſent to ſubſcribe 
the covenant. 

The earl of Derby, ever ſince the death of 
his late majeſty, had lived in the iſle of Man, 
without acknowledging the authority of the 

rliament; and now coming over from that 

lace, he began to exert himſelf with great 
induſtry in raiſing forces in Cheſhire and Lan- 
caſhire; but he was ſoon attacked and de- 
feated by the parliamentary army. 
From all theſe cauſes, the king found, on 


His arrival at Worceſter, that his forces, be- 


fides being fatigyed by a long and haſty 
march, were not more numerous than when 
he departed from his camp in the Torwood. 
By this time, Cromwell being reinforced 
by the militia of the ſeveral counties, ap- 
proached Worceſter with an army of forty 
thouſand men. This place he attacked with 
Incredible fury, and meeting with little op- 
— poſition, 
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tion, except from Hamilton and Middle- 
wm broke in at once upon the diſordered 
royaliſts. 
The ſtreets of the city were covered with 
the dead. Hamilton, a nobleman of great 


merit, was mortally wounded: Maſley, 


wounded and taken priſoner; and the king, 
after giving many ſignal proofs of perſonal 
courage, was obliged to fly. The whole 
Scottiſh army were either ſlain or taken pri- 
ſoners; and- the few lers who eſcaped 
from the field of battle, the country people, 
— by national antipathy, cruelly put to 
dea . ? | 
The king quitted Worceſter at fix o'cloek 
in the evening, and, without ſtopping, tra- 
velled about twenty-ſix miles, accompani 
by fifty or ſixty of his friends. For the greater 
ſecurity, he'thought it moſt adviſeable to ſe- 
parate from his companions; and he left 
them, without giving the leaft hint of his in- 
tention. 85 1 
By the earl of Derby's advice, he repaired 
to Boſcobel, a lone houſe on the borders of 
Staffordſhire, inhabited by one Penderell, a 
farmer, 'To him Charles entruſted his ſafety. 
This man had ſentiments of honour much 
above his condition; and though death was 
threatened againſt all who harboured the 
T 2 king, 
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King, and à great reward offered to any who 
ſhould betray him, he Mill preſerved the moſt 
enſhaken fidelity. He imparted the ſecret to 
his three brothers, all equally honourable with 
himſelf, and having furniſhed the king with 
a garb like their own, they led him into a 
neighbouring wood, put an axe into his hand, 
and pretended to employ themſelves in cut- 
ting wood. Some nights he lay upon ſtraw 
in the the houſe, and lived upon ſuch homely 
fare as the landlord could afford. 

One day, obſerving a party of ſoldiers 
approach, he climbed up into an oak, where 
he ſheltered himſelf among the leaves and 
branches for the ſpace of twenty-four hours. 
Several ſoldiers paſſed directly under him; 
all of them were eager in ſearch of the kin g& 
and many expreſſed, in his hearing, their 


earneſt wiſhes of apprehending him. This 
tree was afterwards called the Royal Oak, 


and for many years was held by the royaliſts 
in t veneration. 1 8 
n the courſe of his adventures, he was 
frequently expoſed to' dangers no leſs immi- 
nent. He was obliged to ride before a young 
lady, in the character of a ſervant : he was 
forced to hide himſelf in holes and lurking- 
places : he was + pure one Pope, butler 
to the gentleman at whoſe houſe he reſided 
n ab 
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as the lady's ſervant; but the man had the 
honour not to diſcover him: he was once de- 
tected by the ſagacity of a ſmith, who ob- 
ſerved, that his horſes ſhoes had been made 
in the North, not in the Weſt, as he pre- 
tended ; and he very narromly eſcaped : at 
laſt, after a concealment of more than a 
month, during which he had intruſted his 
life to the fidelity of forty different perſons : 
after aſſuming various diſguiſes, and paſling 
through many dangers, he embarked in a 
veſſel at Shoreham in Suſſex, and arrived ſafe- 
ly at Feſcamp, in Normandy. 

The battle of Worceſter, as it raiſed the 
reputation, inflamed the pride and vanity of 
Cromwell. So elated was he with his late 
ſucceſs, that he intended to have knighted, 
in the field, two of his generals, Lambert 
and Fleetwood; but was diſſuaded by his 
friends from exerciſing this act of ſovereigu 
power. 

As ambitious and aſpiring in his views, as 
bold and ſucceſsful in his actions, he could 
no longer brook ſubjection to a republic, 
which depended chiefly on his influence, and 
was ſupported by hjsyatories, 

At what particulat- pegiod he began to en- 
tertain thoughts of aſfubulng the reigns of go- 
vernment, it is imno{iblevto determine. Cer- 
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tain it is, that he now hinted to his intimate 
friends theſe ambitious deſigns; and even ex- 
preſſed a deſire of being inveſted with the 
regal dignity, which he had been at ſo much 
pains to aboliſh, Prudent, however, and 
cautious in his meaſures, he reſolved, for the 
preſent, to conceal his intentions, and to 
- wait till time ſhould afford an opportunity of 
carrying his ſcheme into full execution. 
Notwithſtanding the great numbers which 
had” periſhed in the late commotions, the 
N of England, had never, in any period, 
een ſo formidable to the neighbouring ſtates, 
as at this time it ſeemed in the hands of the 
parhament, 
Blake, a man of undaunted courage, and 
a generous diſpoſition, the ſame perſon, who 
with ſo much bravery, had defended Lyme 
and Taunton againſt the king, was appointed 
admiral; and though he had hitherto been 
accuſtomed only to land ſervice, in which too 
he had not engaged till paſt the age of fifty; 


he foon raiſed the naval glory of the nation 


to a higher pitch than what it had ever before 
attained. 

Being furniſhed with a confiderable fleet, 
he was ordered to fail inqueſt of prince Rupert, 
on whom the king had beſtowed the com- 

mand of that ſquadren, which had revolted 
to him. 


Rupert 


| 
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Rupert took refuge in the harbour of 
Kinſale; and eſcaping thence, fled towards 
the coaſt of Portugal. Blake followed him, 
and drove him into the Tagus, where he pre- 

ared to attack him without delay. But the 
King of Portugal, a g in favour of 
the royal cauſe, refuſed Blake admittance, 
and aſſiſted Rupert in making his eſcape. 

To revenge this partiality, the Engliſh ad- 
miral ſeized twenty Portugueze ſhips of great 
value, and threatened to proceed to farther 
hoſtilities. The king of Portugal, dreadin 
the reſentment of ſo powerful an enemy, an 
conſcious of his inability to maintain ſo un- 
equal a conteſt, was obliged to make ſub- 
miſſions to the Engliſh republic, and was at 
laſt permitted to renew his former alli- 
ance, 

Rupert had retired to the coaſt of Spain, 
where ſome of his ſhips were daſhed to pieces. 
He afterwards ſailed towards the Weſt-Indies, 
where his brother, prince Maurice, was ſhip- 
wrecked in a ſtorm. Deſtitute of proviſion, 
he was forced to ſupport his men by pri- 
vateering, ſometimes on_ Engliſh, ſometimes 
on Spaniſh veſſels; and, after undergoing 
many hardſhips, and finding it impoſſible to 
do any effectual ſervice to the king, he re · 
turned to France, where he diſpoſed of on 
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few ſhips which remained, together with all 


— 


his prizes. | | 

All the ſettlements in America, except 
New-England, which had been planted en- 
tirely by the Puritants, continued to acknow- 
ledge the royal authority, even after the ſettle. 
ment of the commonwealth ; and Sir George 
Ayſcue was diſpatched with a ſquadron, in 
order to reduce them to ſubjection. 
Bermudas, Antigua, Virginia, made little 
reſiſtance : Barbadoes, commanded by lord 
Willoughby of Parham, held out for a con- 
fiderable time ; but was at laſt obliged to fol- 
low the example of the other plantations. 
Jerſey, Guernſey, Scilly, and the Iſle of Man, 
were, with equal caſe, brought under obe- 
dience. | 

Nor were the arms of the republic leſs 
ſucceſsful in Ireland and Scotland. Ireton, 
deputy of the former kingdom, commanding 
an army of thirty thouſand men, perſevered 
with great induſtry in ſubduing the revolted 
Iriſh ; and he defeated them in many engage- 
ments, which, though in themſelves of little 
importance, entirely rained their declining 
cauſe, | 

All priſoners, who had any concern in 
the Popiſh maſſacres, were puniſhed without 
mercy, Sir Phelim Oneal, among the reſt, 
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being taken, was condemned to the gallows; 
a puniſhment which, however ſevere to other 
malefactors, was too gentle for ſuch a monſter 
of cruelty and barbarity. 
Limeric, a town of conſiderable ſtrength, 
was ſtill in the hands of the Iriſh; and Ireton, 
after a vigorous ſiege, reduced it to ſubjeCtion. 
He was here ſeized with the plague, and ſoon 
after died; a man, who, though of a rigid, 
ſevere, and cruel diſpoſition, was poſſeſſed of 
great vigilance, induſtry, and capacity, and 
wag even celebrated for the ſtrict execution of 
Juſtice, in the ſeveral commands with which 
he was entruſted. 73 
Cromwell was greatly affected at his death; 
and the republicans, who repoſed the moſt 
implicit confidence in him, were altogether 
inconſolable. To expreſs their regard for, 
his memory, they ſettled a penſion of two 
thouſand pounds a year on his family; and 
honoured him with a magnificent funeral, at 
the public expence. . | 
The command of the army in Ireland was 
beſtowed on lieutenant- general Ludlow. The 
adminiſtration of civil affairs was entruſted 
to commiſſioners. Ludlow continued to pro- 
ſecute the war with equal vigour and ſucceſs, 
and every where defeated the diſpirited 
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That people, provoked at the king on ac- 

thoſe violent declarations, which, in 
compliance with the requeſt of the Scots, he 
had iflued againſt them, and their religion, 
ſollicited ſuccour from the king of Spain, 2 — 
the duke of Lorrain; but no where could they 
find aſſiſtance. Clanricard, deſpairing of all 
relief, made ſubmiſſion to the republic, and 
1 over to Ireland, where he foon after 

ied. 

Monk proceeded with the ſame rapid pro- 
greſs in the reduction of Scotland. That 
able general inveſted the caſtle of Sterling 
and, though it was furniſhed with plenty of 
* Proviſion and military ftores, he ſoon com- 
pelled it to ſurrender. He there found all 
the records of the kingdom, together with 
the crown and ſceptre; which he tranſmitted 
to England. 

The earls of Leven and Crawfurd, lord 
Ogilvy and other noblemen, having met near 
Perth, in order to form ſome ſcheme for 
levying a new army, were ſuddenly attacked 
by colonel Alured, and moſt of them made 
A Sir Philip Muſgrave, with ſome 

ots, being convened at Dumfries for a like 
purpoſe, met with the ſame fate. 


Dundee 
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Dundee was a town of conſiderable ſlrength, 
rovided with a good garriſon under Lumiſ- 
en, and full of all the rich furniture, the 
late, and money of the kingdom, which had 

Len conyeyed thither as to a place of 
ſafety. | | 
To this town Monk laid fiege; and hav- 
ing made a breach in the wall, gave orders 
for a general aſſault. He ſoon entered it 
ſword in hand; and, by exerciſing great ſe- 
verity on the garriſon, ſtruck a general ter- 
ror into the reſt of the kingdom. 

Intimidated by this example, Aberdeen, 
St. Andrews, Inverneſs, and-other towns, vo- 
luntarily ſubmitted to the enemy. Argyle too 
acknowledged the authority of the common- 
wealth ; and, excepting a few royaliſts, who 
continued ſome time in the mountains, under 
the earl of Glencairn, lord Balcarras, and 
general Middleton, that kingdom was reduced 
to an entire obedience. | 

The Engliſh republic diſpatched Sir Henry 
Vane, St. John, and other commiſſioners, to 
ſettle the government of Scotland. In or- 
der to engage the affections of the people, 
they would not preſume to unite them in the 
ſame commonwealth with England, until 
they had obtained the conſent of every town 
and county in the kingdom, | 


A certain 
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A certain number of judges, partly Scots, 
and partly Engliſh, were appointed to deter- 
mine all cauſes ; juſtice was impartially admi- 
niſtered; order and peace preſerved * and 
the Scots, who, in general, were more fa- 
vourably inclined to the parliament than the 
king, were, by no means, diſpleaſed with 
the preſent eſtabhſhment, 9 
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